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How Not to 
Invest. 


EW subjects have 
attracted more 
constant atten- 
tion than pro- 
gnostication of 
weather. Rules 

of more or less exactitude are 
given us to enable us to ascer- 
tain what the morrow will, in 
this respect, bring forth, by 
authors of every grade. We 
find them in the Georgics of 

Virgil, and we find them in the 
almanacs of Zadkiel and of 

Old Moore.” Weather forecasts were but the 


contain within themselves the elements of suc- 
cess are accomplished. Far from it. On every 
side, at home and abroad, a careful examination 
will detect much that requires to be done,—much 
that, if properly executed and managed, would 
amply repay those who undertook the work. The 
returns on our railways are slowly overtaking 
the rate of dividends that was thrown away in 
1845. In spite of a profuse and lavish expen- 
diture,—in spite of the sums wasted in Parlia- 
mentary conflicts,—most of the old lines are 
steadily increasing the dividends on their swollen 
capital. The effect of the application of science 
to the service of man is becoming daily more 
apparent, and that in spite of the reckless man- 
ner in which the promise of increased wealth has 
been so often discounted. The commerce of 
Great Britain was never so extended as at the 
present time. The condition of the revenue and 
of the expenditure of the empire was never so 
satisfactory, At no period of our history did 
there seem such a fair field open for legitimate 
enterprise, and at no period has there been less 
apparent probability of its resumption. 

The cause of this apparent contradiction is 
not far to seek. In every quarter you will hear 
the same cry. There is a want of confidence. 
Money is not only plentiful, but is becoming 
more than plentiful—it is lying idle. Men prefer 
to let it lie idle rather than risk it. The dog 











other day published by the aid of the English 
Government. One only drawback has been) 
found to attend the efforts of the astrologer, the 
naturalist, the man of science. The rules, no} 


has been so badly burned that it dreads not only 
the fire, but anything which can convey the 
sensation of warmth. We are balancing a period 


unlikely supposition that the buoyancy of the 
German loan-market may indicate a coming 
buoyancy in the English market for foreign 
loans. 

Why not? | Why should people be content 
with 2} per cent. when they may receive 5 per 
cent? 1,000/. invested in English Consols will 
only return 341. 6s. 8d. per annum. Why not 
invest in French Rentes, and receive 431. 5s. for 
your interest? Why not, even more eagerly, 
invest in Italian Stock, and find your income 
raised to 921. 10s.? What is the reason that 
what we may call, to coin an appropriate name, 
the Peneometer, stands at such a different height 
at London, at Paris, and at Florence ? 

Something, of course, goes for convenience. 
It is worth something to have your dividends 
paid in sterling at the bank, instead of in francs 
or lire, which have to be remitted to you through 
a foreign banker. Bat difficulties of this nature 
are moderate in their amount, and, if they were 


nearly three to one. There remains, then, the 
| ugly certainty that, after all, the investor has 
more confidence in the English than in the 
French or the Italian funds,—much more con- 
| fidence,—confidence that, represented by a pecu- 
niary measure, is in the extreme difference nearly 
as three to one. 

Now, when the foreign loan-market becomes 
buoyant, this nervous want of confidence dias- 
appears. That is the meaning of buoyancy. 
People are not afraid to buy. It is true that 








doubt, are right enough, but the weather will not | of extreme and baseless confidence by one of| they may not buy with the view of a permanent 
go by the rules; so, after all, we are reduced to | equally groundless and equally injurious mis-| investment. They may buy in the hope of a 


the simple and cumbrous precaution of carrying 
an umbrella on all occasions as the only absolute 
weather wisdom in the latitude of London. 
There is, however, one sort of observation as 
to the weather that possesses a positive value. 
When we know what is the state of the barometer 
at different points of Europe at the same time, 
we then form a very tolerable guess at what is 


trust. 

This general feeling is by no means confined 
to the enterprises regulated by the engineering 
and architectural professions. It is not merely 
commercial, not exclusively even financial ; nei- 
ther is it confined to our own country. Every- 
where man seems to look with suspicion on his 
neighbour; and the worst of this is, that it is 


coming. When barometers are high in the | 4t the same time an impractical and a destruc- 
northern countries and low on the Atlantic and | tive suspicion. It is the case of the patient who 


Mediterranean coasts, the resulting north wind 
is pretty sure to bring cold weather. In this | 
case we do not so much predict as infer, from the 
action that is indicated as taking place, the natu- 
ral results that will follow. We do not prophesy, 
we observe. 7 
In the unusually depressed state of that 
which, to so many of us, has for some time been 
a more serious matter of observation than the 
weather, namely, the public confidence, the 
barometer of Lombard-street has been long and 
anxiously watched for symptoms of change. 
Nothing has been read for,many a month but 
the dolefal counsel, “‘ Expect much rain about 
this time.” At last the constant fall has ceased, 
out no gentle and steady rise, so grateful to the 
expectant of fine weather, has succeeded, The 
financial atmosphere has remained in the most 
capricious state of unstable equilibrium. Than- 
der-storms there have been; but they have not 
cleared the air, and the oldest observer cannot 
remember such a period of prolonged gloom. 
That the time of change must come, experience 
forbids us to doubt. It may be rapid when it 
sets in; it may be gentle and steady. That can 
be only prognosticated as a guess. But when 
we find indications of the variation of pressure, 
or of the return of a more buoyant state at other 
stations, it is natural to expect that the change 
will, before very long, affect our own shores. 
One of these indications has just reached us. 
While the City barometer still remains with 
unaltered index, we hear of a rising of the mer- 
cury on the Continent. “ The German loan- 
markets,” we are informed by a very competent 
authority, “have rarely been so buoyant as at 
present.” What does that buoyancy promise ? 
A period of great activity in our own public 
works has been succeeded by a period of stagna- 


will neither take the advice of his doctor, nor 
bestir himself to recover health by any exertion 
of his own. 

We have instances of this morbid state 
of feeling on the largest scale. They seem 


{present in the bosom of more than one 


of those deliberative assemblies on which 
the hopes of so many repose. Any effort to 
grapple with the great questions of the day is 
met with a chorus of depreciation. The general 
condemnation of every attempt at progress can- 
not be called criticism, for criticism involves a 
knowledge of the subject. It rather results from 
that state of suspicious and ignorant incredulity 
which is the most formidable barrier to any kind 
of improvement. Abuse may defeat its own 
object, direct attack may be turned upon the 
assailant; but a shrug and a sneer are as un- 
answerable as they are often fatal. 

There are some features in our own social 
condition that indicate the probability that this 
general and hopeless state of distrust may have 
the result of throwing on the executive govern- 
ment responsibilities which each person is so 
anxious to shift from his own shoulders. Our 
chronic fear of undue governmental influence is 
swallowed up by our acute fear of being unable 
to watch our own interests. A nation which in 
three years, or, rather, in two years and a half, 
found a sufficient number of subscribers to the 
new form of limited companies to register capital 
to the amount of 519,428,7241., is now leaving 
its spare cash unemployed for fear of being 
taken in. What more likely than that the next 
feature in our unreason will be a rush to invest 
in such securities as bear the sanction of Public 
Law. All must go wrong if a Government ceases 
to pay. Foreign Governments, es a rule, have 
paid with exemplary regularity the interest on 





tion. It is not because all such enterprises as 


their loans. It is, therefore, by no means an 


| rise, and with the intention to sell at a profit. 
| So long as such investments are not the fashion, 
a man has to rely on the dividends alone. He 
may have no good reason for anticipating any 
hesitation as to their payment, but his property 
will not be readily convertible. Convertibility 
is, with many, as important a desideratum as 
good return. A rate of dividend, therefore, that 
will not attract the bond fide investor, when alone, 
will attract with magnetic force when the in- 
vestors count by tens instead of by units. It 
will cause a notable rise in price when the tens 
amount to hundreds. 

And after all, in nine cases out of ten, what 
other guide has the would-be investor than the 
rush of his fellows ? Who among us has the time, 
or the means of information, or the patience, to 
sit down and make a calculation for himself ? 
Thus might he reason. If I purchased at the 
present rate, I shall have 6 per cent. for my 
money beyond the return which I should have 
for an investment in Consols. If sach-and-such 
a Government, then, satisfies its creditors for 
twelve years, I shall have recouped my principal, 
and my stock will, by that time, have cost me 
nothing. Whatever it is then worth will be so 
much ‘to the good. How long, therefore, can I 
count with tolerable certitude on the stability of 
the Foreign Government, and on the maintenance 
of its good faith ? 

An investigation of this nature, sound as it 
may be in its principle, is not to be expected 
from the generality of men who are seeking to 
invest their money. They do so on the ground 
that A, who ought to know, says it is a good 
thing, or that prices have gone up { per cent. 
while they have been making up their minds. 
Unfortunately A, who ought to know, cares 
more to be sure that B, C, and D will follow his 
example, or, as the case may be, his advice, than 
to make the more troublesome inquiry on his 
own behalf. So when, by some of those impulses 
which never fail when the season is propitious, 
the movement commences, it continues with 
increasing momentum, and takes its rank in 
that great decennial wave of flow and ebb 
which has brought rain to so many firesides 
since 1825. 

We can offer a little light to B, C, and D. Bat 
a rushlight, it may be; but still enough to make 








all, would rapidly evaporate before a profit of 
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them sce the pro; riety of working out, each for 
himself, the simple formala we have stated. We 
ean tell him how much our foreign friends will 
have to borrow,—of us if we will let them, of 
somebody at all events,—in the next ten years 
We can tell them this, not as matter of predic- 
tion or prognostication, but as matter of deduc- 
tion from well-ascertained data. We cannot 
even say that the effort will be crowned with 


ways, as usual, lie before us. We think that a 
careful study of the map will deter any traveller, 
not hopelessly urged on his journey, from fol- 
lowing either path. 

There was a well-known English nobleman 
who was ultimately distinguished, even more 
than by his exalted rank, historic name, and 
princely seat, by his gigantic embarrassments, 
and by results thereof unusual to men of his 
order. This nobleman had a peculiarity which, 
according to the testimony of those who should 
know best, cost him something disproportionate 
to the luxury of its indulgence. He never would 
be without a certain sum of money—1,0001. or 
so—in his possession in notes or gold. He made 
a point of it. In the state of the ducal revenue 
this sum was only to be obtained by the ex- 
pensive process of borrowing; and the loan 
had, of course, to be negotiated, not in the City, 
but at the West-end, where the Bank minimum | 
does not rule the rate of the day—or rules it | 
only when multiplied by ten. So long as there 
is something hard upon certitude of ultimate | 
payment, loans are always to be had on these | 
terms (or were at the time we refer to) in the 
parishes of St. James and St. George. The 
upshot was, that his Grace always had his | 
money ; that he often made no use of it—that is, | 
of this habitual reserve; so that when the three | 
months’ promissory-note on which it was ad- 
vanced came due, the identical bank-notes which | 
he had furnished were handed back to the lender, 
with, say a tenth more for the three months’ 
interest. The plan had this radical defect, that 
if the nobleman could have made up his mind 
to do without this reserve of unused cash in | 
hand for the short period of two years and a 
half, he would have saved the full amount by | 
the mere delay. | 

Now those who would borrow the money of | 
John Bull are in even a worse predicament than | 
the nobleman to whom we have referred. They | 
cannot afford to wait. They do not, indeed, bor- | 
row at 40 per cent.,—at least, not as yet. But! 
borrow they must, or else they must cease to) 
pay for that which they have already borrowed. | 





cigar in his mouth, and the needle-rifle in his 
grasp. He, too, thinks the moment inopportune. 
It is the Frenchman who, with an easy air, takes 
the pas to which he is no doubt entitled. 
“Mon cher Boule,” says he, “I have no want of 
you. My own countrymen will supply my need. 
The discovery of the day is to go to the millions 
for your loans, not to the individuals. I find the 
idea to answer. During the last ten years I have 
borrowed 160,000,000 of what you call sterling. 
Ijpay 10,000,000 sterling ayear in taxes more than 
you do. I spend 30,000,000 a year more than I 
did when I adopted the Imperial régime. My 
income will soon equal my expenditure,—next 
year, or in 1868 at farthest. Meantime the mil- 
liard that I mean to spend in public works will 
be forthcoming if I lift my finger. It would be 
only out of neighbourly feeling if I let you sub- 
scribe for ever so small a part of it. I shall only 
require two or three other milliards between this 
and 1876 to do as I have done for the last ten 
years, and I shall thus readily pay the interest 
on my rente. I am in a proud and enviable 
position, and am happy to give you a lesson. It 
is not every one who can increase his funded 
capital at the rate of 16,000,0001. a year for ten 
years running. I can, and I mean to go on. 
Some of my neighbours you can make a good 
thing by helping. My friend here, who has only 
increased the amount of his rente by 57 per 
cent. during the last ten years, will require 
100,000,0001. sterling to make a railway to 
Siberia. My Hungarian neighbour would be 
glad of a similar sum in order to resume specie 
payments. My Italian friend and protégé will 
require nearly twice as much in order to make 
both ends meet, while he is trying how to fare 
da se. These are the chief investments which 
offer themselves at present. I am not particu- 


‘lar for a month or two, or even for a year or 


two; but, if you will take the matter en bloc, 
you will find that nine or ten of us have bor- 
rowed: rather more than 700,000,0001. sterling 
since 1866, and that, to pry a regular interest on 
this, and on what we borrowed before, we must 
have at least an equal sum before 1876, or the 


| consequences will be unpleasant. In fact, as I 


am not in the market, Ido not mind saying that 
we have had to borrow all the rente we have 
paid for the last ten years. To do without 
this assistance we should have to raise our taxes 
all round 30 percent. People cannot stand that ; 
so, when you cease to lend, we,—very reluc- 
tantly,—shall be obliged to cease to pay! You 
see it is to your interest to go on.” 

It is possible that our neighbour might not be 


How much they will need between this and 1876 so frank. The outline of the case, indeed, is 
we may tell with some accuracy from totting up | thus correctly stated, but it might be thought 
how much they have borrowed between this and prudent rather to rely on questions of detail. 
1856. | So much goes to the thorough examination of a 

We must just make a very honourable excep-| matter! Every man of the world acknowledges 
tion. If Mynheer wants our money we cannot the duty of putting the best foot foremost. Thus 
do better than accommodate him: but then he | the Frenchman may tell you with truth that his 
does not want it. Alone in the world the Dutch | annual expenditure, per head, of the population, 
government has, within the last ten years, paid is 5s. less than that of England; that the actual 


off 16 per cent. of its national debt. All honour | 
to the Dutchman! 

Belgium and Great Britain must also be 
spoken of with respect. Omitting to notice 
some of the smaller and more prudent German 
powers, because no one is yet in a position to 
say what will be the effect of the war of 1866 on 
their financial position, Belgium and Great 
Britain alone, of European states, have paid the 
dividends of the last ten years out of revenue. 
The debt of Belgium, and the united debt of 
Great Britain and of India, have, during the 
last ten years only increased respectively by 
4 and by 3:4 per cent. For nine years ont of 
ten these countries, therefore, have faithfully 
satisfied the public creditor out of their revenues. 
In doing so they stand alone. 

It requires no great effort of the imagination 
to impersonate the remaining powers of Europe 
as visitors to the well-stored bank of John Ball. 
The Spaniard stalks by, with the corner of his 
cloak thrown over his shoulder, and casts side- 
long glances at the cash-box. He does not beg,— 
mot that he is ashamed, but that he knows it 
would be useless ;—but he cannot resist the fasci- 
nation of the jingle of counted gold. Most 
Southern people seem to feel that the very aspect 
and neighbourhood of money have something of 
the nature of sunlight ; they like to get as near 
to it as they can. The Greek and the Italian 
are more hopeful than their experienced and 
repudiating cousin. They draw nigh with intent 
glances and agreeable smiles, and with a very 
consistent and dramatic story ready, so soon as 
they find a moment in which to tell it. The 
German looks ou with a frown, a euttatienins 5 





commerce of:France is greater than that of Great 
Britain; that her area is nearly double, and 
her population eight millions more nume- 
rous; so that her national debt amounts to 
only 161. per head, instead of the 301. per 
head owed bv the Englishman. All that is 
true. But it may be regarded in another light. 
The area and the population of France are 
much larger than our own, but the density of 
her population, that sure gauge of prosperity in 
an old country, is as 38 to 51. Her com- 
merce is larger in total amount, but, taken 
per head, it is only as 11 to 17 compared with 
that of Great Britain. Her debt is less in 
amount and less per head, but it has increased 
nominally cent. per cent., and virtually 58 per 
cent. during the last ten years, so that every 
sous paid to the public creditor with one 
hand has been borrowed from him with the 
other. That is the view of the same case with 
the other leg put forward. 

We hope, therefore, when the great reservoir 
of unemployed money that is weekly swell. 
ing more and more within its dykes shall at 
last overflow, as it assuredly must do, that the 
diversion of the fertilising stream will not be 
turned to rendering buoyant foreign loans. If 
we see further indications of such a tendency, 
we shall gladly strengthen the dykes by the 
rude statistical facts of which we have above in- 
dicated some of the results. Better take the 
debentures of the A, B, and C railway, which, if 
they represent neither capital nor interest, at 
least have a credit on the bank of hope, than 
invest savings, or hope for profit, in the never 
satiated quicksands of foreign loans. 


THE MAGIC OF MASONRY. 


Or late years our discarded superstitions haye 
come into vogue again for a new purpose. It ig 
supposed that some of our old household stories, 
sayings, spells, and beliefs in fairies, goblins, hob. 
goblins, and other varieties of supernatural 
beings, are fragments of some old mythology 
that obtained among men in pre-historic times ; 
that the deeds of the giants, dwarfs, imps, and 
elves to which we used to listen breathlessly 
were, possibly, articles of faith to the men of the 
iron, bronze, and stone ages, and, certainly, ac. 
cepted facts with thousands in the Middle Ages ; 
and that by gathering these together, piecing 
them, contrasting them with the forms thesame 
legends have taken in other countries, we may 
recover some long lost lore. As we have said, it 
is only recently that the idea of considering 
these old wives’ tales in the light of traditions 
handed down orally from Celtic or pre-Celtic 
people has taken root. Bishop Percy and Sir 
Walter Scott, the revivers of popular interest in 
Medizeval literature, put in no claim for so re- 
mote an origin for the “ great thoughts of heart ” 
they collected. But when we cousider the 
tenacity with which man clings to ancient 
customs, especially when undisturbed by mach 
contact with other peoples, something may be 
said for those who suppose that the lip-lore in 
question has the antiquity now assigned to it. 
The sacrifice of animals to avert some threatened 
calamity is not unknown among us at the present 
day, and yet science and theology have been 
equally opposed to such a proceeding for cen- 
turies. Yet the custom is clang to by some 
minds. Mr. Henderson, Durham, records that 
less than fifteen years ago one of a herd was so 
slaughtered in the county of Moray when 
threatened with the murrain ; and, going farther 
back, but not beyond the bounds of the en- 
lightenment of modern civilization, in the records 
of the Presbytery at Dingwall there are entries 
that show that the sacrificing of bulls and pour- 
ing libations of milk on mountains was practised 
at the island of Innis Maree, in Loch Maree, 
down to A.D. 1678; especially, that several 
members of the Mackenzie family were cited be- 
fore the Presbytery “for sacrificing a bull in 
ane heathenish manner, on the island of Saint 
Rufus, commonly called Ellan Moury, in Lochew, 
for the recovery of the health of Cirstane 
Mackenzie, who was formerly sick and vale- 
tudinaire.” Now, if the tradition of this 
Druidical custom remained in details vivid 
enough to court a trial of the efficacy of 
the cure, how can we deny the same vitality 
to some of the legends of the same period? 
And, when we find curious legends full of 
uncouth power in the possession of country 
people, especially among those living in out-lying, 
hilly, and secluded places, in which the incidents 
as related are alike as defiant to scientific facts 
as to common sense, and could have only 
originated in minds that were totally unfettered 
by the exigencies of probabilities and possi- 
bilities, and yet were bold, plastic, and fanciful, 
we may suppose that we have the thread of 
some old story in our hand that was woven 
before our primeval forests were felled. 

Among this quaint lip-lore there are a few 
statements relating to masonry, which we give 
as we have met with them. In the instances m 
which supernatural beings have endeavoured to 
prevent building on certain spots, we should 
probably not be wrong in assigning an Oriental 
origin for the main facts of the legends. The 
abandoned tower of Babel, still standing in the 
likeness of a mighty mound of ruin, as described 
by Mr. Layard, would not be without influence 
or celebrity ; and tribes moving westwards would 
bring its wondrous story with them. A gen 
belief that supernatural beings occasionally inter- 
fered to prevent the progress of building would 
find fresh expression in particular instances ; and 
is, probably, the root of the particular traditions 
we are about to mention. In various parts of the 
country it is stated by the local residents that a 
certain house in the neighbourhood, generally the 
hall or castle, was attempted to be builded on & 
different site; and after every commencement 
the work was always found overthrown next 
morning till the site was altered, when the 
building was allowed to proceed. A story 18 
current to this effect, concerning Callaley Castle. 
The edifice is seated on low-lying ground at the 
base of a lofty hill, about five miles north of 
Rothbury, in Northumberland, which is clothed 
with wood, ferns, and heather to its summit. 
From the hill a lovely prospect is gained. 
'The rich vale of Whittingham on one side, 
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and the low country watered by the Coqnet 
on the other, the one hemmed in by the 
Cheviot Hills in the distauce, and the other 
bounded by the green and grey hills. around 
Rothbury, are spread out at the feet of those that 
climb the towering craz; and it is at this eleva- 
tion that it is believed the first builders en- 
deavoured to plant the castle. The oldest 
portion of the present edifice appears to be of 
Edwardian antiquity. Whether it is this early 
portion of the stronghold or some previous 
work now lost sight of, that is supposed to 
have been interfered with by the fairies, does 
not appear; but the story goes, that three 
attempts to build upon the hill were as mary 
times defeated ; upon which it was decided co 
try the plain at the foot of it, where no farther 
opposition took place. Callaley Castle was 
granted by Gilbert de Callaley, in the reign of 





Henry II1., to Robert Fitz-Roger, whose son was 
surnamed Clavering, by King John. This son 


to make use of this huge cairn-like heap of mate- 
rial for repairing the roads, the base and 
fragments of a cross, raised on a platform four 
steps high, were found in it. This confusion 
between things that are sacred and things that 
are supposed to be accursed, is puzzling. It 
crops out again in the belief that the first person 
who enters a new church is the property of the 
devil. This is a German fancy. And here we 
may quote Mr. Baring-Gould again. “ At Aix- 
la-Chapelle is shown a rent in the door, which is 
thus accounted for :—The church was ready for 
consecration, and before any one entered it a dog 
was driven in. The devil, in a rage, seized the 
dog, and flew away with it, shivering the door. 
In various parts of Germany, and in Norway, a 
dog or pig was buried in the churchyard as an 
offering to the devil. He is thus outwitted, and 
receives a beast instead of a man as his tribute.” 
In connexion with the last subject, Mr. Hender- 
son mentions, in the interesting work we have 


itnow. He called a little army of workmen 
together, and built it in one night. The second 
gives. something of the character of a fulfilled 
prophecy to the Britannia Bridge, between Car- 
narvonshire and Anglesea. Hundreds of years 
ago a Welsh poet prophesied that the island of 
Anglesea would some day be joined to the oppo- 
site shore; and, as we know, unlikely as this 
seemed, it has come to pass. There was a par- 
ticular spot near Porthaeth-hwy where a natural 


jetty of small rocks appeared, as though it had 


once stretched across the channel, till the sea 
had washed away some support which caused 
the greater part. of it to give way and tumble 
into the bottom of the channel, the rocks shiver- 
ing and splintering as they fell. Perhaps the 
Welsh poet, wandering along the shore and noting 
the hollows and cavernous interstices formed by 
the masses of these fallen rocks, and seeing and 
hearing the sea eddying and boiling in the deep 
pools it formed, was uplifted by the grandeurof the 
scene, and so moved to prophecy. Frail fact as 


left no male issue, but his daughter’s history | before referred to, that a clergyman of the 
and that of her descendants have made Callaley a Church of Scotland informed him that there was 
centre of interest for the historian and antiquary. a great difficulty in bringing his new churchyard 


She had four husbands ; by the second of whom, | 
Ralph Nevill, of Raby Castle, she had two sons. 
In the space of six generations Lady Eva Claver- 
ing numbered among her descendants a king of 
England, a queen of England, a duchess of York 
(who in her turn was mother of two monarchs 
of the house of York and grandmother of a 
third), a duchess of Clarence, a duke of Bedford, 
a marquis of Montacute, an ear] of Northumber- 
land, Westmoreland, Salisbury, Kent, the Ear! of ; 
Warwick, besides several other personages whose 
deeds are part of the history of the country. The 
castle has remained in the occupation of the 
descendants of the first Clavering down to the) 


into use, for no one liked to bury their dead there, 
as it was thought the first body interred would 
be a teind to the evilone. This feeling was only 
cast aside after a poor tramp was found dead 
on the road and buried in it. Mr. Henderson 
relates, of his own knowledge, that a similar 
dread existed with reference to the churchyard | 
round St. John’s Church, in the parish of Bovey 





Tracey, South Devon, which was long unused, 


this is, it is a link between minds of a very dif- 
ferent order over an interval of centuries. Our 
folk-lore, however, is supposed to have had no such 
interval, though extending over as many cen- 
turies, and possibly many more. From lip to 
ear, and from ear to lip, it has been handed 
down from generation to generation from we 
know not what remote time. When and where, 
for instance, originated the belief that it is a 
sign of good luck to the occupiers of a house for 
swallows to build under the eaves? This is the 


the country people averring that the devil would | general impression of the whole Germanic race. 
seize any body laid in it; and that interments; Was the coming of the swallow a sign of the 


did not take place till a stranger, the servant of | approach of summer to the hardy Scandinavians, 


@ visitor in the parish, was buried in it. In and soof open seas, with fresh sea exploits and 


Aberdeenshire the workmen employed to pull plunder, and a season of things they enjoyed ? 
| or was the confidence of the bird an assurance 


present day.* | down an old church on the completion of a new 

We take our second example of supposed ‘one, manifested some reluctance to take out the 
supernatural interference in the progress of first stone of it for the purpose of pulling 
buildings from a Devonshire story. It may it down; but this difficulty was overcome when 
be referred to in the appendix of Household | the agent for the estate pulled it out, as the 
Stories affixed to a new work on Folk-lore, by | second stone did not seem to involve the same 
Mr. Henderson, which we have before men-| terrible consequence. It was alleged that who- 


tioned. It will be found to the following, 
effect:—When Sir Francis Drake, the Eliza- 
bethan navigator, proposed to build himself a 
house at Buckland Monachorum, he brought 
workmen from Plymouth, Exeter, and Tavistock, 
who worked with so much goodwill, some squar- | 
ing the stones, others setting them, that they | 
reached a height of six feet from the foundation 
the first day. Next morning, when they meant 
to resume their task, they found every stone re- 
moved to a great distance. This occurred twice. 
On the completion of the same height for the | 


soever pulled out the first was liable to a violent 

death. It is deemed just as unlucky to begin 

to build.on a Friday as it is to commence any 

other task, except that of a journey through life; 

for, curiously, in some parts of the country, | 
Friday is thought well of as a birthday, as wit- 

ness the saying,— 7 

“* Friday’s child is loving and giving; 
Saturdey’s child must work for its living.” 


The ruined residence of a giant was pointed 
out, not many years ago, at Charlton (West), on | 


| of a genial climate and generous soil to tribes 
|wearied with wandering thousands of years 
before this ? 








GENERAL EXHIBITION OF WATER- 
COLOURS. 


Tue sales at the “General Exhibition of 
Water-colour Drawings,” at the Egyptian Hall, 
have been very good up to this time. They 
amount, we understand, to 2,700). The collec- 
tion, consisting of 678 frames, is an interesting 
one. Observers must be struck with the simila- 
rity of manner and feeling observable in the 
majority of the works exhibited; so much so, in 
fact, that many of the artists might be thought 
This of course re- 


third time, Sir Francis hid himself in a tree and the North Tyne. This encompassed an acre of 
watched till midnight, when he perceived a gTound, with strong walls built of large ashlar 
multitude of little devils step out of the earth, Stones, 4 ft. thick. Its size, strength, and anti- 
who, with much laughing and talking, began to Quity, in the absence of any exact knowledge of 
carry the stones away again till cockcrow, when | its history, impressed the minds of the country- 
they vanished, leaving the masons’ work again | People in the vicinity that it had been the habi- 
demolished. Nothing daunted, the walls were | tation of some mighty giant in the days of old. 
rebuilt for the fourth time, when as evening ap-| This} ready belief in the potency of unknown 
proached, Sir Francis dressed himself in white,| beings and unknown powers is an easy way 


and hid himself again in the tree. At midnight 
the little devils appeared once more upon the 
scene, and were about to commence their mis- 
chievous operations when the great sea-captain 
flapped his arms and cried out with a loud voice, 
“ Kikkeriki.” They took the great white figure 
in the tree for a bird which had come to an- 
nounce the end of the world; and dropping the 


‘people used to have of accounting for many 





stones they were removing, disappeared, scream- 
ing with fright. We must add that this incident ' 
in the life of Drake does not appear in Dr. | 
Johnson’s account of the navigator, although he 
goes into various details, including his burial at 
sea in a leaden coffin. Hitherto it has been lip- 
lore only. Mr. Baring-Gould is doubtless right 
in deeming it only a fragment of a household 
tale that has suffered anthropomorphosis. There 
are many other instances of the application of 
this kind of magic to masonry in various parts 
of the country. We content ourselves with 
calling attention to the fact and to these ex- 
amples of it. 

Great building powers are attributed to ‘his 
Satanic Majesty. The number of Devil’s cause- 
ways, Devil’s dykes, Devil’s gaps is curious. 
Near Wooler, at East Lilburn, there was formerly 
a large heap of stones which Satan was accredited 
with having brought there. It was called his 
“‘Apronful of stones.” When it was determined 





* The popular local rhyme in which this supposed inter- 
ference is recorded is as follows :— 
“ Callaly Castle built on the height, 
Up in the day and down in the night ; 
Builded down in the shepherd’s shaw, 
It chall stand for aye and never fa’,”” 





things connected with building and the arts. 
Most of the Roman relics found on the great 
Roman wall were mutilated in the Middle Ages 
to dispossess them of any power with which 
their heathenish proprietors might have invested 
them; and many of the objects of Roman art 
found in the Thames seem to have been pur- 
posely mutilated for the same object. Unknown 
evil spirits lurked in ruins, ghosts promenaded 
in charchyards, shades of various degrees 
haunted hundreds of houses. People used con- 
tinually to see these things and to hear them: 
yet, where are they? Judges and juries sat 
upon witchcraft cases, and frequently adjudi- 
cated death, with a fearless inconsistency, to 
aged people who, if they had been able to prac- 
tise any occult arts, would surely have turned 
their most evil eye upon them for their verdiet 
and sentence. 

We have two other short stories connected 
with the magic of masonry to tell. The first we 
must call the magic of gallantry. At Heidelberg 
the cicerone shows strangers a handsome stately 
gateway leading from the castle grounds intoafair 
garden overlooking the windings of the river in 
the plain below and the academical town at the 
foot of the hill on which the mighty castle 
stands. It was here that Elizabeth, daughter of 
James I., was brought on her marriage to the 
Prince Palatinate. At that time there was no 
gateway between the castle grounds and the 

en. One day the princess said to her hus- 
band, “I wish there was a gateway here,”’ and 








behold ! next morning there it stood as we see 


to be pupils of one master. 
sults from the proclivities of the hanging com- 
mittee, who had an enormous number to select 
from. The number submitted, indeed, was so 
great, that many of the drawings could scarcely 
be looked at. Last year, the majority of female 
heads exhibited had the “ I’m a weary” and 
“ He will not come” expression; and the same 
aspect, in a somewhat less degree, will be ob- 
servable in the present collection. We mention 
this, by the way, not in disparagement, by any 
means, but as indicating the school. Amongst 
the most finished and complete works will be 
noticed “Jack o’ Lantern” (63), H. S. Marks ; 
166, by J. D. Linton,— 
** Music that softlier on the spirit lies 
Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes.” 


“ Myrtle Blossoms” (177), by Simeon Solomon ; 
“ Moonshine” (196), by Adelaide Claxton (an 
improvement on her Ghost Scene at the Aca- 
demy) ; “ Cordelia’s Portion” (249), by F. Madox 
Brown; “Holmbury Hill” (274), a brilliant 
landscape, by Vicat Cole; and “ The Island of 
Graves, Skye” (291), by Walter H. Paton. Mr. 
Raymond Tucker’s “ Boat” (27) is well afloat ; 
and Mr. A. B. Donaldson, “ Tobias and the 
Archangel” (91), emulates oil painting. The 
works of Mr. Halliday, Mr. Thomas Danby, Mr. 
Poynter, Mr. Waite, and others, would have 
comment if our notice were more extended. 
There are nearly fifty-nine ladies amongst the 
exhibitors. 








Vanpatism at TENsY.—The town council of 
Tenby have doomed to destruction one of the 
ancient gateways of their town. Few like it 
remain. Are there no common-sense men 1D 
Tenby (we say nothing of antiquaries, lovers of 
the past, artistic hearts) who will move to pre- 
vent this wanton and irreparable injury to the 
place. To destroy a point of interest 10 such & 
town as Tenby is an act of suicide. 
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THE DESIGNS FOR THE LAW COURTS. 


THE designs are no longer so freely on view as 
they were.* Thepublic interest in them appeared 


which seem to present the strongest claims for 
| consideration on the part of those who are to make 
the selection. In our present number we give a 
view of the Strand or south front of the design 


undiminished to the last. Day after day, although | by Mr. Waterhouse.* A block plan of the arrange- 


admission was limited to those who had procured | 
tickets of permission, throng after throng lounged | 
before those clever prospects which but a short | 


ment, and some descriptive particulars, will be 
found in a previous number.+ ‘The main entrance 
tothe courts and central hall isnearly inthemiddle 


time ago were but sparkling, or anxious, or de- | of the front, and would be approached bya private 
spairing, or brilliant thoughts, in the brains of | carriage-way, separated from the Strand by a 
the men whose pencils have made them more | parapet wali, and passing under the great porch, 
apparent. Here and there a wigged and gowned | 80 as to set down persons thus arriving under 
barrister was to be seen among the constantly | cover. The Temple Bar Bridge, on the right of 
changing groups that were passing all day long! the view, bas an archway for this road. The 
from drawing to drawing and from court to|Clock Tower, and the Ventilating and Smoke 
court; and there was no lack of fair specta-| Tower are seen on the same side. Into this 
tresses of the architectural tourney. Now the | Smoke Tower it is proposed to carry the smoke 
stream was arrested, as it were, before the fine | from all the open fireplaces, brought in the first 
vision of Mr. Burges. Eager gazers took in its instance downwards through vertical flues com- 
wealth of towers and turrets, and refreshed them- | municating with larger horizontal fines under 
selves in a dreamy sense of power. In another | the streets, and opening into the Smoke Tower 
compartmental aisle there were as many eyes | at the foot, or 300 ft. below the top of the shaft, 
wondering at the pencilled thoughts of Mr. Sed-| where it would finally escape. The chimney 
don; and into one after another were to be seen | stacks seen in the view, instead of being used to 
groups melting away or concreting as the case emit smoke, are intended for the supply of fresh 
might be. There was no particular preference air to the various rooms. The enormous system 
exhibited for either of the works displayed, if we | of artificial ventilation shadowed forth seems to 
may take the dissolution and concretion of the us one of the weak points of the plan. The Will 
public inte groups asa guide to popular sym- | Towers are at the west end of the pile, and do 
pathies, like there is for the works of parti- | not come into the picture. The gateway at the 
cular artists at the exhibition of the Royal Aca- | extreme left of the view admits to a roadway 
demy. Perhaps at a first visit we might have through Clement’s Inn. The archway between 
remarked a larger throng than elsewhere in Mr. | this and the great porch gives entrance to what 
Scott’s court, attracted by his lavish of sculp- | the designer terms Common Law-street, shown 
tured decorations, bassi relievi, and wall paint-| on the block plan. There is another entrance to 
ings, but, at a second look round, this state of the same street at the foot of Temple-bar Bridge. 
things was reversed, and we found his corridors! The style adopted is, generally speaking, the 
and halls, with their cunning bits of story, com- Gothic of the thirteenth century. Portland stone 
paratively deserted, and the same eyes equally is recommended as the material for the exterior, 
absorbed before the shadowy, suggestive water- with red brick, perhaps, in combination with it. 
view of Mr. Waterhouse’s odd beaconlike towers. We understand that our suggestion as to the 
Men’s eyes and women’s eyes were slow to turn appointment of a certain number of architects 
from this mystic piece, showing the rising site, to assist the judges has been taken up by the 
the slow waters, the pile darkening in the competitors. They have such confidence in Mr. 
gloom thrown upon it by the cloudy dying Shaw and Mr. Pownall that they ask that these 
day, and its tall towers with their corbelled gentlemen should be placed on the list of the 
parapets standing out against the sky as only judges with equal votes, and that the competitors 
towers have hitherto been seen to doon the grape- | should name a third architect to rank with the 
bearing banks of the Italian and German rivers. others. 1t is sincerely to be hoped that this 
But turn they did at last; for we might see the request will be complied with. 
same spectators arrested but a few minutes 
afterwards by Mr. Raphael Brandon’s eclectic 
witcheries, or by Mr. Street’s picturesque and 
powerful strokes. ‘“ See what can be done with 
only three strokes,” we heard above the faint hum JUSTICE 
and rustle. At another time it was impossible ; 
to get sight of Mr. Barry’s capital plan, or his) On the motion for going into Committee of 
dome, recalling St. Peter’s to those who know Supply in the House of Commons, Mr. Bentinck 
Rome, and St. Paul’s to those who donot. Again, called attention to the estimates for the designs 
Mr. Deane’s group of separate buildings for of the new Courts of Justice, and, after some re- 
eeparate parposes had its admirers ; and Mr. marks, made the following motion :— 
Abraham 8 utilitarianism; Mr. Lockwood's quiet, ‘That, in the opinion of this House, it is expedient 
reticent manner, as though he had but to let his! that all arrangements respecting the building of the New 
pencil free and a hundred towers would spring Courts of Justice should be effected under the sole 
up where he now keeps them down; and Mr. responsibility of her Majesty's Government. 
Garling’s versatility, had their due share of ad-| Mr. Beresford Hope, in reference to the re- 
miration. The matter will now go into the hands marks, said he was sorry his hon. and learned 
of the judges. We entreat the fullest considera- | friend had prejudiced his case by giving an 
tion for all. | opinion which lent a colour to the supposition 
The actual site of the proposed courts is fast that some artistic or personal objection to the 
becoming a scene of utter desolation, though in designs underlay it. Admitting, as he did, in 
the heart of the heart of London. The wide the fullest manner, the legal eminence of the 
courts, the narrow courts, the fine old mansions, | commissioners, he must contend that the First 
with their Renaissance plaster ceilings, chimney- | Commissioner of Works ought not to be relieved 
pieces, oaken staircases with carved balustrades, | from his responsibility in the construction of the 
and carved oak wainscottings, window-shutters, | new Law Courts. As the representative of the 
and doors; the smaller houses with their Jessample | architectural profession, he had presented a me- 
doorwaysand plainer panellings,are putting onthe | morial to the Government asking them to amend 
n.ost forlorn appearance, as one after another is | the tribunal. The answer he received from the 
disused and deserted preparatory to demolition. | Treasury was—“ You are too late ;” but it did 
Shut-up shops, broken windows, unswept foot-| not say one word in answer to theclaim. He 
ways, uncleaned doorsteps, dirt and rubbish could not go with his hon. friend in his objec- 
drifting into every one of the many nooks | tions to a larger expenditure than 750,000l. That 
and corners, denote that the destroyer is at | was originally set down as the price, but then 
hand. Though most of the houses and shops, | there were further requirements; and when the 
too, were dingy in the extreme, there were, and | architects were ordered to carry these out, it was 
will be for a few weeks, among them some speci- | not fair to blame them for exceeding the esti- 
mens of interiors of the days of William and| mate. In the instructions to the architects not 
Mary and Queen Anne that are well worth more | one word was said about style. His hon. friend 
than a passing glance. Antiquarian and arche- said that if the matter bad been left in the hands 
ological societies should take steps to jearn what | of the Government the architecture would have 
may be worth recording, if preservation be out | been that of modern times. He presumed that 
of the question. by modern style his hon. friend referred to the 
We propose to publish views illustrating the | architecture of Harley-street and Baker-street, 
external aspect of three or four of the designs | and that he would have had the Courts of Law a 
| repetition, on a large scale, of No.73, Upper Baker- 
* We are asked to say that the Designs will, after this | Street. He hoped that his hon. friend would not 
esent month and until further notice, be open to the | press his motion toa division. Parliament would 


ublic on Thursdays only, and to Members of both ; tec: 
Houses of Parliament, and other Special Visitors on Selan | Bee he thought, wish to refer this subject oo ony 
days only; the remaining days Solag required for the 
work of the Commission. 








DEBATE AS TO THE NEW COURTS OF 








* See p. 151. T See p. €9, ante, 


others than the eleven distinguished architects 
who had sent in so magnificent a series of de. 
signs, and he trusted there would be no varia- 
tion in the intention that this edifice should be 
of English architecture. 

Mr. Cowper said he wished to assure his hon. 
friend that there was no question at issue as to 
relieving the Government from responsibility 
with respect to the erection of the buildings to 
which the resolution related. The Commission 
had been appointed simply to consider and report 
on the subject. On that Commission all branches 
of the legal profession, including several judges, 
were represented. The estimate of 750,0001. 
was, he still maintained, quite adequate to secure 
the amount of space it was then intended to 
provide. The Commission were, however, of 
opinion that it would be a pity to lose the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded of going beyond the imme. 
diate wants of the hour. As to the question 
whether the Government or the House were 
committed to the carrying out of those views of 
the Commissioners, his answer was that neither 
was bound to adopt them unless they chose. As 
to the designs themselves, it would, he thought, 
be admitted they were admirable by almost 
every one, except the hon. member for White- 
haven, who, although very fond of talking about 
art, and possessed of great taste and ability, had 
shown himself on all occasions to be quite 
incapable of seeing any merit in the Gothic style. 

Lord J. Manners said that as the appointment 
of the Commission had been decided upon before 
the present Government came into office, he 
thought it right to allow a member of the late 
Administration to explain the circumstances of 
the case before he ventured to speak on the sub- 
ject. Having heard from the right hon. gentle- 
man who had just sat down that explanation, he 
had no wish to add to it a single word. Of 
course, everything would be done with a view 
of keeping the expenditure within reasonable 
bounds, but he must say that any motion which 
at the present moment would intercept alto- 
gether the action of the Commission would be a 
great misfortune. 

Mr. Bentinck then withdrew his motion. 





THE CONDITION OF ARCHITECTURE AND 
ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Ar a recent meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, Mr. W. R. Ware, of Boston, 
United States, member of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, gave an address on this 
subject. 

Seeking, as we have long done, to connect in 
our sphere the two countries, we gladly welcome 
Mr. Ware amongst us, and print the pith of his 
observations, not alone because they will interest 
our readers, but in the hope that the publicity 
thus given may serve to aid the objects he has 
specially in view. 

Mr. Ware said: The invitation I received a 
fortnight ago, to tell you something of the con- 
dition of architecture and of architectural educa- 
tion in the United States, came with the force of 
acommand, The wishes of our benefactors are 
imperative, and I have enjoyed too many favours 
at the hands of this Institute and its individual 
members not to be glad to do anything that would 
even seem to repay them. It is some months 
since, at the instance of my kind friend Professor 
Donaldson, your honorary secretary for foreign 
correspondence, favoured me with a circular letter 
of introduction, which has obtained for me in 
every part of England and in Scotland courtesies 
and kindnesses from the Fellows and Associates 
of this Society for which I cannot sufficiently 
express my obligations, and which I am glad to 
be able thus publicly to acknowledge. 

But I am particularly willing to make the use 
you have indicated of the time put at my dis- 
posal, because I may perhaps thus best serve 
the two institutions whose minister I am, the 
American Institute of Architects,—a society con- 
stituted in most respects like your own, and 
whose seat is in New York,—and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, established 
within a few years in Boston, the educational 
institution with which I am myself especially 
connected. In saying what I wish to say of 
their history and prospects, I shall perhaps best 
cover the ground you have staked out for me. 
The condition of the profession on the other side 
of the water may perhaps be most distinctly set 
forth in relating what the Institute is trying to 
do for its improvement, and our modes of build- 
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ing, in explaining the.structures shown in the 
photographs, with which you have done us the 
honour to cover your walls. The condition of 
architectural education may best be shown in 
speaking of the only institution of learning 
which, so far as I know, has taken up this work 
in earnest. 

Up to a very recent period,—indeed I may 
say up to this time,—the condition of architecture 
in the United States was very similar to that 
which it held in England twenty or thirty years 
ago, previous to the establishment of this Insti- 
tute, or of the architectural periodicals which 
have done so much for its improvement. Build- 
ing, in general, was to a small extent only in the 
hands of professional architects, and was, for the 
most part, carried on by builders and contrac- 
tors. The professional architects of most of the 
large cities of the United States might be counted 
on the fingers of one hand, and their works were 
almost entirely confined to the more important 
public buildings, such as state-hotses, churches, 
custom-houses, and banks, the great bulk of the 
general work being done by masons, carpenters, 
and contractors, of one sort and another, in which 
the interests of art were left to take care of them- 
selves. In the last century this state of things 
perhaps did not doso much harm. At that time 
the respectable practice obtained of following the 
rules of Vignola; and the consequence was, though 





there were no architects engaged in the work, 
the carpenters and mechanics following those | 
rules covered the country with houses, not very | 


efforts of those engaged in the practice of archi- 
tecture for the general advancement of the art.” 

In these objects it has succeeded to the extent 
of promoting good will and confidence among its 
members, and establishing among them a con- 
siderable uniformity of professional procedure. It 
has also, by admitting them to its privileges as 
Associates, been of great service to young men, 
mostly the pupils of the older members, who 


perhaps, as that of any one of our number, The 
best qualities of his work are but inadequately 
exhibited in the photographs contributed to this 
collection. 

The influence, however, of Mr. Upjohn, our 
beloved and venerable president, has been for 
thirty years far yreater and more salutary than 
that of any other man in his own line of work. 
He was the first person in the United States to 





have thus enjoyed the society and counsel of the 
most distinguished men of the profession. It 
has also, as I have said, by extending its fellow- 
ship to architects of other cities, been the means 
of producing an intercourse which has been of 
the greatest advantage to those who have shared 
it. They have not as yet attempted to enlist 
within their ranks the members of the profession 
at large, wisely preferring to try their experi- 
ment on a small scale at first; but they are now 
enlarging their operations, and rapidly extend- 
ing their numbers and usefulness. I had the 


practise with thoroughness and fidelity the 
classical Gothic, if such a combination of terms 
is allowable in this audience. Well versed in 
the different English precedents, he set himself 
to build well-advised and defensible examples of 
the different styles in which he worked, and his 
first work of magnitude, Trinity Church, in New 
York—standing at the lower part of Broadway, 
at the head of Wall-street—was and still is the 
most conspicuous and most extensive Gothic 
structure, perhaps, in the United States. The 
erection of this church, between 1840, I think, 


pleasure of handing to one of your honorary |and 1845, was an era in the architectural his- 


secretaries at the last meeting one of the printed 


tory of the country.* 








papers of our Institute, in which it has been 
attempted to establish amongst the members | 
of the Institute, and thus in the profes. | 
sion at large, fixed rules of procedure in their | 
business, similar in its general character to that | 
which has been issued by this Institute. Within | 
these last few months it has been proposed to | 
establish, under the direction of the Institute, an | 
architectural journal, which shall at the same 
time benefit the profession and interest the pub- 


Mr. Ware, after speaking in more detail of 
these and other architects and their works, 
especially of Mr. Eidlitz and Mr. Lienau, who 
represented the German and French influence, 
of Mr. Wight, the architect of the new Academy 
of Designs, and of Mr. Richard Hunt, the most 
eminent of the Americans educated abroad, and 
describing severally the illustrations of their 


'work furnished by the photographs, which, as 
|members of the American Institute, they had 


presented to this society through his hands, ex- 


novel indeed, bert comely and decent. Amongst | lic in architectural matters. From the circular 
the photographs on the wall will be found il- | issued by a committee of the Institute I will read 


lustrations of the works that were done under|a single paragraph, which fully explains its, 


that régime,—cubical buildings with classical | 
cornices and details, a repetition in wood of the | 
sort of buildings erected in England during the | 
last century, monuments of what the song calls 
the “ good old colony times when we lived under | 
the king;” these were the dwellings of the | 
squires and local aristocracy, and the smaller 
houses were, in their degree, like unto them. | 
The neighbourhoods around Boston are full of | 
them, dating from before the American Revolu- 
tion, and some have attached to them a good | 
deal of historical and local interest. One of the 


objects and character :— 


“It is proposed that the journal shall contain illustra. | 


tions; so much of the minutes of the Institute as would 


| be of interest 1o the public; papers on the principles of 
| design and general art criticism; discussions of problems 


of construction; correspondence from members, at home 
or abroad, both professional and honorary; notes of 


| travel by architectural tourists; extracts and translations 


from foreign architectural and scientific periodicals ; test 
cases of architectural litigation ; prices current of build- 
ing materials at the principal business centres ; and other 
items of interest to the architect, or instructive to the 
public.” 


Nothing decisive has yet been done upon this 


best of these old houses, of more than ordinary | scheme, and this circular was only issued to the 
pretensions, is standing on the outskirts of Cam- | members of the Institute in order to elicit their 
bridge, being the house which was occupied by | counsel and advice. Still it shows, as far as it 
General Washington during the siege of Boston, | goes, the direction in which the Institution is 
and now acquiring a new title to fame as the| moving, and the field of usefulness which it pro- 
residence of the poet Longfellow. | poses to occupy. 

This state of things has long been overthrown,| It may be interesting to you to hear some- 
and a succession of styles has since prevailed, | thing of the men by whom this Institute was 
faint adumbrations of the phenomena which | originated, and of their works; to make, as it 
European architecture has meantime exhibited. | were, the personal acquaintance of your friends 
The influence of Stuart and Revett, and of Pugin,| over the water. To this end I will give a brief 
of the Italian school, of the German school, and | account of the architects of the American Insti- 
of the French school, of the rage for cottages, | tute, beginning with those who have been bred 


and of the rage for castles, may easily be traced, | as well as born in the United States. They were | 


together with any number of styles which native | not in all cases the persons who have the largest 
enterprise has concocted out of these various / professional practice; the largest share of work 
elements, making the confusion worse by con- | still falls into the hands of men who look upon 
founding everything. This enterprise would | architecture not as a profession, but only as a 
have lacked its most obvious and characteristic | business, and who naturally possess the confi- 
manifestation, and the chaos would have re- | dence and sympathy of a business community. 
mained incomplete, if its agents had not every-| Yet we are not without men of great and de- 


plained that the incompleteness of the collection 
was due to the haste in which it had been 
|gathered together, these gentlemen having 
emptied their portfolios and stripped their walls 
rather than let him come without this mark of 
their respect and goodwill. He then proceeded 
to speak of the peculiarities of construction 
these buildings exhibited, especially in the 
methods of building in iron and in wood. The 
new dome of the Capitol, 100 ft. in diameter, 
and 285 ft. high, was the most important ex- 
ample of the first, built entirely of cast-iron, 
inside and out, for the upper 216 ft., and braced 
and framed with iron trusses, as was shown in 
the photograph of the section taken from Mr. 
Walter’s drawing. This structure was quite 
unique, but cast iron had been used a good deal 
| for facades, instead of stone walls, both alone 
‘and in conjunction with brick. In design these 
| iron fronts vary from the perfectly simple forms 
'adapted to warehouses and workshops, to elabo- 
rate imitations of Venetian Renaissance palaces, 
sometimes backed up with brick, sometimes 
lined with only a lath and plaster partition. 

The extent to which wooden buildings prevail, 
he continued, and their excellent quality, seems 
| not to be understood in England. In the towns 
the buildings are of brick, the fronts often faced 
with stone. But in the country almost every- 
where wood is the universal materia), and the 
houses and churches built of it are perfectly 
firm, tight, and warm. They only differ from 
|stone or brick houses in the outer walls, the 
| partitions within being, of course, of the ordi- 
inary construction, vertical studding, faced on 


where assumed the title and degree of architect. 
Under this dispensation the rules of professional 
procedure became corrupted and lost, artistic 
work pretty much unknown, and even the tradi- 
tions of professional etiquette and the old- 
fashioned way of doing business, so far as we 
had ever inherited them from the mother 
country, fell into abeyance and were forgotten. 
Such changes were, of course, natural to a 
society which, from being part of an old nation, 
had come to be a part of a new one: they were 
the phenomena of a state of transition, of which 
other things as well as the arts of building felt 
the influence. 

But a state of transition is an uncomfortable 
one, as those architects found who, in spite of 
everything, endeavoured to conform in their own 
practice to an ideal standard. It is hard for iso- 
lated individuals to stand against the current, 
and vain for them to try and turn it. Feeling 
that it was only by acting together that they 
could do anything to affect public opinion, that 
it was only by helping each other that they could 
themselves advance, a few architects in New 
York, eminent alike for professional attainments 
and for professional zeal, combined to establish 
& society, professedly modelled upon your own, 
its objects being, as its constitution declares, 
“to promote the artistic, scientific, and practical 
perfection of its members; to facilitate their 
intercourse and good fellowship ; to elevate the 


served repute ; and of these the most eminent, leach side with laths and plaster. The outside 
and one whose eminence is illustrated by the | walls are built in the same way, lathed and 
photographs before you, is Mr. Thomas U. Wal- plastered on the inside, but covered on the out- 
ter, one of the vice-presidents of our society, the | side with two sets of horizontal boarding. That 
architect of the famous Girard College in Phila-| next the studs is common rough boarding, 1 in. 





Standing of the profession; and to combine the 


delphia, and of the extension of the Capitol at 
Washington. 

The English architects belonging to our 
society are Mr. Withers, a name familiar in this 
place, and Mr. Diaper, still one of your members. 
Mr. Vaux, well known in this country by his 
publications, was formerly associated with Mr. 
Downing in the introduction into the United 
States of the English system of landscape garden- 
ing; and of late years, since the sudden and 
lamented death of Mr. Downing, he has largely 
devoted his attention to this branch of art, not, 
however, abandoning the practice of his profes- 
sion, as these photographs attest. The bridges 
and other architectural embellishments of the 
Central Park, in the city of New York, have been 
erected chiefly from his designs. 

Another Englishman, Mr. J. W. Mould—once, 
I believe, a pupil of Mr. Owen Jones, and a 
coadjutor with Mr. Vaux in the Central Park— 
was one of our earliest members, an architect 
whose works, though not numerous, show great 
vigour and fertility of mind, besides exhibiting 
the characteristics, rare on our side of the water, 
of the school in which he was trained. These 
circumstances have given him an influence, and 
an influence for good, as marked and extensive, 


| thick, on which is nailed a peculiar board, called 
clap-boards, from 4 ft. to 6 ft. long, 6 in. or 8 in. 
wide, laid lapping so as to expose a weather face 
of from 4 in. to 4} in., and of a wedge-shaped 
section, about half an inch thick at the lower 
edge, and tapering off to a feather edge where 
it is covered. They are planed on the outer 
surface, to shed rain more easily, but left rough 
underneath to make a tighter joint. 

The frame into which this outer studding is 
fitted consists of sills, posts, girts, plates, and 
braces, which are all tenoned and pinned to- 
gether. The sills lie horizontally at the bottom 
of the wall all round, and the plates at the top, 
just like any wall plate. Between the sill and 
the plate are the vertical posts which stand at 
the corners of the building, and at convenient 
intervals along the sides. If, as is usually the 
case, there are two stories, beams called girts 
run between the posts at the level of the upper 
floor, those paraliel with the floor joists being 
on a level with them, avd those which cross 
their ends and support them being sunk to re- 
ceive them. The lower floor joists are cut into 





* Mr. Upjohn has been elected Honorary and Corre- 
sponding Member of the Lustitute of British Architects, 
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the sills, so as to come flush at tke top, and 
those of the third floor rest either on the plate 
at the top of the wall, or upon plank halved 
into the upright joists at a somewhat lower level. 
The junctions of the posts with sills, girts, and 
plates are strengthened by braces, about 6 ft. 
long, tenoned and pinned, as are all the other 
articulations, with oak pins. The timber is 
generally spruce or pine, but the sill, as being 
exposed to rot from the dampness of the ground, 
must be of pine. In the north a cellar is dug, 
and the stone wall carried above the surface of 
the ground to receive the sill. In the south, 
where there are no cellars, the cill is supported 
by posts driven into the ground. The roofs are 
like all roofs, bat covered either with slate, or 
with shingles of pine or cedar, sawn or split. 
The sawn lie closest and are warmest, but decay 
seonest. ‘The split cedar, shaved, are the best. 
In all cases the rafters are covered with a close 
boarding, to keep out snow and wind. We have 
no tiles. 

The construction of the inside partitions pre- 
sents no peculiarity, except, perhaps, this, that 
we avoid the use of large beams at the floors, to 
save shrinkage, putting only a 2-in. strip of 
southern pine or chestnut at the top of the studs 
below, as a partition head, and resting the floor 
joists and studs of the story above directly upon 
it, taking care to bring their bearings as nearly 
over the studs below as possible. 

Walls or outside partitions, such as I have de- 
scribed, with only the clap-boards, the rough 
boarding, and a coat of lath and plaster between 
the air within and the wind without, though 
generally thought sufficient, are rather thin and 
cold, and a variety of things are done in the 
better class of houses to improve them. A layer 
of tarred paper or felt between the clap-boards 
and the under boarding is the most common 
and most effectual device. The under boarding 
is itself often tongued and grooved. Sometimes | 
bricks laid in mortar, either flatwise or on edge, | 
are built up between the joists, but this is not so 
much done as formerly. It was at one time the 
fashion to fillet the studs and cut in laths be- 
tween them, so as to give what was called back- 
plastering ; but the best opinion at present is 
rather in favour of covering the entire inner sur- 
face with a second coat of lath and plaster, sepa- 
rated from the first by inch battens. Any one 
or any two of these measures—and it is not often 
that more than two are employed—makes a wall 
impervious to wind, rain, cold, or heat. The 
thickness of the walls is altogether between 
6 in. and 8 in. 

In this way are constructed the “shingle 
palaces,’ which Washington Irving celebrates, 
light, cheap, dry, and warm. They are not ex- 
posed to any agency that will not equally injure 
a stone or brick building, except the decay of 
the sills. This makes very old houses crooked 
and shaky. But against this we now take pre- 
cautions, and by giving the sills plenty of air and 
letting no water get to them, hope to save the 
buildings of the present generation from decrepi- 
tude in their old age. As to fire, isolated houses 
never catch fire from without, and the wooden 
house is no more likely to catch fire within than 
any other. When it does burn, it burns up clean, 
which is rather an advantage. 

It is hardly worth while to go more into these 
details, which it is difficult to explain without 
diagrams. The photographs show how the 
window frames and caps, the cornices, strings, 
and bases, and the corners of the buildings, are 
finished with joiner’s work. They also show how 
we are trying to introduce, influenced remotely 
by German or Swiss example, a form of building 
and a kind of finish, more suited to the material 
in hand than the classical details employed by 
our ancestors. 

The newer parts of the country are full of 
extensive and costly buildings, but they do not, 
so far as I know, present any unusual features, 
except, indeed, the gigantic warehouses for corn 
erected in the western cities. But these can 
hardly be explained without drawings. 

The lateness of the hour prevents my going, as 
I could wish, into the second branch of my 
subject — the condition of Architectural Educa- 
tion in the United States, past, present, and 
future. So far as the present is concerned, 
indeed, the chapter need be no longer than the 
famous chapter on the snakes of Iceland. We 
have at present no system of professional 
education, young men educating themselves, and 
picking up in offices what they may, some as 
pupils and some as draughtsmen, of whom the 
latter are rather the best off, as it is important 
to their employers that they should know some- 


thing, while the pupils, who sometimes pay fees 
and sometimes not, are left pretty much to their 
own devices. Any system of regular apprentice- 
ship is quite unknown to this generation, so far 
as my information extends, except that Mr. 
George Snell, an Honorary and Corresponding 
Member of this Institute, and personally known 
to many of you, has made an effort to introduce 
in Boston the English usage in this respect, in 
his own practice, and with valuable results. 

The only scheme of education which has 
existed within my own experience, other than 
this desvltory work in offices, was established by 
Mr. Richard Hunt, whose name I have mentioned, 
and who, after his return from Paris, opened in 
New York an atelier, upon the French system, 
and for four or five years had a small class of 
students, who enthusiastically pursued, under his 
electric influence, the study of architectural 
drawing and composition. A mere private 
establishment of this sort, dependent upon the 
energy and devotion of one man, suffered, of 
course, from the lack of the regulating and 
sustaining influence which the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts exerts upon the ateliers which supplement 
it; and Mr. Hunt’s éléves were, of course, utterly 
without the systematic instruction by lectures 
in history, science, and construction, which, to a 
certain extent, supply in Paris the deficiencies of 
mere atelier education. But he was able to 
breathe into it what was more important than 
all this,—the atmosphere of the Paris school ; and 
his sudio, while it lasted, was a real home of art, 
a real fountain of inspiration. From this school 
were recruited many of the younger members of 
the Institute, who, joining it as Associates, sat at 
the feet of their elders during their noviciate, 
and have since ascended to the upper seats. 

Some years later than this, finding a good deal 

of difficulty in obtaining assistance of the sort I 
needed, I attempted to repeat this experiment in 
Boston, on a smaller scale and chiefly for my 
own behoof. Beginning by myself, I soon after- 
wards enjoyed the powerful co-operation of Mr. 
Van Brunt, who had been a fellow pupil with me 
at Mr. Hunt’s, and who has, since 1863, been 
associated with me in my business. Following, 
in general, the same course that had been followed 
with us, we endeavoured, so far as other avoca- 
tions allowed, to add some practical information 
to this purely theoretical course, and achieved a 
very satisfactory success, perfectly answering 
our own immediate purpose, of obtaining a 
valuable company of auxiliaries, and we accumu- 
lated a capital portfolio of drawings made by 
them during their pupilage, which was quite a 
show among our friends. It was this success 
that attracted the attention of the managers of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
led to their inviting my co-operation in the 
Architectural Department of their School, and 
to the organization of that department, so far as 
it has been organized at all, in the form it now 
presents. 
I will say but a single word of the nature of 
this organization and of the character of the 
work in hand. The architectural classes are a 
part of a general school of applied science—the 
only part which touches the domain of fine art; 
though drawing, as a useful accomplishment and 
a natural language, is taught in all the depart. 
ments. In the exercises of these departments 
the architectural students may learn what they 
require of mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
engineering, construction, mechanics, and the 
modern languages. All this work is taken off 
our hands. Whatever we need for our students 
can here be supplied. Our own work thus relates 
only to our own profession and our own art. 

In the performance of this work we propose to 
do nothing that can be dispensed with, leaving 
matters that can be learned in offices to be 
learned there, and not encumbering the student 
with useless and irrelevant lore. At the same 
time we recognise the fact that many practical 
matters whose details may best be learned by 
office work, need a systematic and theoretical 
diseussion for their proper comprehension, and 
this discussion we propose to afford. We also 
recognise the architect’s need of a liberal culture 
in his art and extensive learning, at least to the 
extent of having explored the field it covers, and 
knowing where to find detailed information. Nor 
do we consider an acquaintance with the other 
arts of design either useless or irrelevant, but 
regard a practical knowledge of what are called 
the industrial arts, so far.as it can be obtained, 
as being even more serviceable than a technical 
knowledge of the fine arts, in developing and 
disciplining the ideas of proportion, harmony, 
- and sesthetic expression, by means of subordina- 





ltion and contrast, upon which architectara} 
_ composition depends. In historical research and. 
‘in the study of construction and professional 
| procedure, we propose to treat our classes rather 
as students than as pupils, leading them, under 
the necessary guidance and control, to pursue a. 
course of independent study and individual in- 
vestigation, each contributing to the common 
stock the result of his labours. The Class of 
Construction in the Architectural Association, a. 
society which, if I may say so, seems to be 
doing more for professional education than any 
agency now at work in the kingdom, affords an. 
example of the application of this co-operative 
system, which I have observed with the greatest. 
interest and satisfaction. Its continued success. 
will afford to our own undertakings the greatest. 
encouragement. 

The constant practice of design, which, when. 
the topics chosen and the data given are suited 
to the student’s state of development, seems to 
be the most efficient and wholesome, as it is 
undoubtedly the most stimulating method of 
study, we propose to employ with great freedom, 
not only as an exercise in modern architectura) 
composition, but as an auxiliary to the study of 
the history of the art, just as boys compose in 
Greek and Latin to perfect their acquaintance 
with those tongues. In these exercises, compe- 
tition rather than co-operation comes naturally 
into play, and we propose to establish real or 
nominal prizes, as circumstances may determine,. 
as an incentive. The occasional delivery of 
special lectures on special subjects, by persons. 
specially qualified to treat of them, is the only 
remaining feature of the plan that need be men- 
tioned. By these lectures, as well as by our 
collections, and by the accumulation in the course 
of time of much valuable information, we hope 
to be of service not only to our own classes, but- 
to the profession at large and to the generab 
public. 

Of the personal material with which we have 
to deal, I will only say, in conclusion, that 
besides drawing in the pupils and draughtsmen. 
and assistants already at work in offices, we shall 
have students devoting their time exclusively to 
the school, and pursuing a stated curriculum 
within it. The increasing number of young men 
of liberal training and culture, who of late years. 
have turned their attention to architecture (a 
band that would have been much larger than it 
is, there is reason to believe, had any satisfactory 
means of education been open to them), gives 
cause for the most satisfactory anticipations in 
this regard. 

I have laid upon your table a copy of a 
pamphlet, explaining in somewhat greater detail 
the ground this school proposes to cover, and 
the principles by whose guidance we propose to- 
fashion our educational structure. A portion of 
this paper Mr. Godwin has done me the honour 
to re-print, in the last June part of the Builder. 
To collect the materials for this structure, the 
photographs, casts, prints, books, business docu- 
ments, drawings, and sketches, which must form 
our educational apparatus,—or to learn where 
they can be got, to perfect our plans by the 
study of European schools of art, and to chasten 
our judgments and correct our aims by the 
counsel of men whose insight or experience fits 
them to be our counsellors,—this is the quest. 
which brings me to your shores, and has 
directed my footsteps to your door. We need 
the best advice and information, as well as good 
apparatus, to enable us to set out upon our path 
with confidence, and pursue it with a reasonable: 
assurance of success. For the valuable sugges- 
tions and sagacious counsel I have already 
enjoyed, I cannot too strongly express my 
obligations. 

Sir Walter James said he had listened with great - 
fication to Mr. Ware’s address. He thought it worthy of 
note that that gentleman should have come over to this 
country to take notes here, and to elicit information as to 
the state of the architectural education in this me- 
tropolis, He felt that a great compliment was paid to this 
Institute and to the architects of England by the cireum- 
stance: and he considered whatever instruction they were 
able to give Mr. Ware would in the course of a short time 
be amply repaid to them by the reflected light which 
would be returned to them from that new continent, 
where, to use this gentleman’s own phrase, architects 
oan rather @ freer swing than was the case in 

Mr. TL. Donaldson, Fellow, said that, but for the 
lateness of the hour, they might have wished to have 
elicited more information than they had received from the 
simple, unaffected, and plain statement they had heard 
from their American colleage . Nothing, he was sure, 
could be more agreeable to their feelings than these 
opportunities of giving a welcome to their professio’ 
friends, from whatever part of the world they came, more 
particularly those who held the relation of brethren both 
in blood and feeling. It was with great pleasure they 
received among them Mr. Ware, and listened to the ex- 
planations and information he had given them. They were 
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indebted to America for many notions. Possessing in a 
large degree the genius of invention, that nation had, 
perhaps, shown greater aptitude in the improvement of 
the inventions of others, as well as great intelligence in 
the application of them to the necessities and purposes of 
life. The finer arts in connexion with architecture did not 
appear as yet to have been cultivated as they deserved in 
America, because the first necessities of a ple had to 
be supplied before attention could be paid to the higher 
refinements of the human mind; but it was now found 
‘that their American brethren were coming forward in this 
respect, and there were numbers of their fellow-country- 
men studying in Italy, particularly as sculptors, and those 
who had already studied there had distinguished them- 
selves by their productions exhibited in this country, for 
which we had given them all honour. They must all be 
gratified at seeing the energetic movement now being 
made with reference to the architectural education of the 
young men who would hereafter enter into the profession. 
There was no question that elementary principles were 
necessary; but it seemed, as in Europe so in America, 
there was a great notion of leaving genius to itself, un- 
trammelied by the theories of a by-gone ege. America 
possessed many fine architectural monuments, and he 
trusted they would improve themselves by an adherence 
to those rules of previous centuries which had produced 
the buildings of which this country and Kurope generally 
boasted. He was sure they bad ali been aunty interested 
by the communication Mr, Ware had made to them in so 
simple and unaffected a way, as well as gratified by the 
warm interest he had manifested in the proceedings of 
this Institute. He begged, therefore, to propose a cordial 
vote of thanks to Mr. Ware for his highly interesting 
communication, 

Mr. M. Digty Wyatt, Fellow, said it was with feelings 
of great pleasure he rose to second the motion. They 
must all have been greatly interested in the picture of 
American art, and the early struggles of that art, which 
had been laid before them; and they could not fail to 
have been struck with the technical dexterity which the 
Americans had displayed in the structural use of wood, 
iron, and stone, It was from that cause, as well as from 
the educational course which Mr. Ware was endeavouring 
to bring forward, that he augured a successful future for 
American art. But there were twogreat stimulants which 
that country possessed in a great degree, and must lead to 
genius,—urgent requirements on the one hand, and on the 
other enormous wealth and unbounded resources. These 
‘were incentives to good art, and would constantly mani- 
fest themselves in a more powerful form. If we were to 
look upon America in future as a great commercial head, 
‘we must also look to her, like Florence of old, for the 
development of the arts which she possessed. What 
might have been even more interesting, he thought, than 
the narrative of these early struggles, would have been 
some definite account of the way in which the great 
monster Necessity in America was supplied. He would 
have liked to have seen the plans of the great hotels of the 
country, and an explanation of their working and ad- 
ministration ; as also of the great stores and warehouses 
which Mr. Ware had spoken of, the details of construc- 
tion of the floors, &c., and the extent to which the fire- 








proof system was adopted. Those buildings in Cincinnati 
and Philadelphia were carried out upon an enormous | 
seale, and far surpassed those of London. He would have 
liked to have heard how they had met difficulties which 
must assuredly have been encountered with meee. 
hoped, if Mr. Ware favoured them by appearing before 
the Institute again, he would come prepared with infor- | 
mation on these interesting points. At the same time he | 


sidered it should be, as a branch of and connected with 
architecture, a thing which in England they had too 
much lost sight of. He would invite Mr. Ware’s attention 
to one point, and would ask him whether there was much 
hope that architecture would hereafter be called in, as it 
had not been before, in the planning of the American 
streets, so that the too prevailing monotonons plan of 
rectangles and squares would be abandoned in favour of 
some more natural methods of laying out towns? The 
radiating plan, of which Washington was a distinguished 
instance, did not exist, he believed, in any other city 
north or south; which were, like New Orleans and the 
new parts of New York and Boston, laid out uniformly on 
the ne plan. no of planning towns 
was most distasteful and disadvantageous to the proper 
appearance of the public buildings of these towns; and 
he was sure if the American Institutes, with the intimate 
knowledge they possessed of the susceptibilities and ten- 
dencies of their country, would direct attention to the ad- 
vantages of the iati an, so as to make the great 

ublic edifices the principal objects, it would give a great 
impetus to the growth of architecture, of which they had 
already seen such vigorous * oung shoots. 

Mr. Ware, acknowledging the vote of thanks, said, with 
regard to the points raised by the President he would 
say, he felt that architecture and landscape-gardening, in 
connexion with each, were more likely to have way than 
had hitherto been the case; and with respect to the 
planning of towns, although Washington was built upon 
the radiating plan, it was considered one of the most in- 
convenient cities in the United States, in regard to 
strangers finding their way about. Of tate, architecture 
in connexion with landsecape-gardening had been called in 
aid, in laying out not new towns, but new parts of towns. 
With regard to fire-proof construction in America, the 
plan was that which waa familiar in this country, of 


wrought-iron girders and brick arches. With regard to | 


the remarks that fell from Mr. Hayward and Professor 
Lewis, he assured them it was at the sacrifice of personal 
feeling that he had put the Institute with which he was 
more intimately connected in the background, and had 
placed the American Institute of Architects in the more 
prominent position. He thought, coming here as he had 
done, it was best to touch upon those subjects which 
were likely to be of most interest to them, rather than 
advance any personal! views of his own, or the objects he 
had most at heart. 








ART AND ARCHZOLOGY IN ROME. 


One of the studios of Rome still open to the 
public, and still called by the great artist’s 
name, who is no more,—that of Gibson,—may 
now excite a peculiar and mournful interest. 
Many of its contents, both casts and marbles, 
are packed in boxes ready to be sent to England ; 
but many others, and among them the finest of 
those produced within recent years, are still on 
view. Withrenewed pleasure must we now con- 
sider the sculptor’s last work, the ‘“ Theseus 


to apply himself at the very moment the mortal 
stroke first rendered him helpless,and which those 


sions on his hands sufficient for ten years” 
labour, but has dismissed several of his work- 
men, yielding to the irritation in his mind (such, 
at least, is the report) at the generally unfavonr- 
able criticism passed on his monument to 
Pius VIII, when that colossal work was first 
exposed at St. Peter’s, about a year ago. In 
that criticism on the Papal monument rare 
merits have been overlooked, even granting, as 
we may, that the figures be less impressive when 
grouped together than as seen in the studio. No 
new work of importance has been undertaken 
within the last year by Tenerani. Mr. Rogers, 
one of the most successful and constantly en- 
gaged of the American sculptors in Rome, has 
received a commission for one of the many 
monuments to be raised in the cities of the 
United States to the President Lincoln. 

Much decorative and restoring work has been 
in progress in Rome’s churches, and much is 
still continuing, begun in the last or in previous 
years. Our general impression is of splendonr, 
lavish use of rich material, marbles, gilding, 
bronzes, &c., sometimes in suitable accord be- 
tween the new adornment and the architectural 
character viewed as a whole, but not of any 
exalted merit or feeling in sacred art, still less 
|of any intelligent appreciation for the Christian 
| antiquities thus too often marred or tastelessly 
| altered in the intent to embellish. The restora- 
{tions and paintings, by Coghetti and others of 
| his school, at S. Maria in Trastevere (in its oldest 
| parts a church of the twelfth century), are still 
| progressing, and, we are told, are to involve the 
|outlay of 200,000 scudi, half given by Govern- 

ment, half by the capitular clergy. Along the 
high attics have been executed large fresco 
figures of sixteen male and female martyrs, 
| divided by pilasters with gilt capitals; and above 
| the chief portals have been opened three round- 
| arched windows, with glass paintings, large size, 
of Cornelius, Calixtus, and Julius L., sainted 
pontiffs who contributed to the building or 
|restoring of this church. The fine Medieval 
pavement of inlaid marbles has been taken up, 
but will, we are told, be replaced in similar 
‘style, and with the same materials. S. Maria 
in Aquiro, better known as the Church of the 
|Orphan Asylum, a modern edifice of indifferent 
architecture, has been renewed interiorly with 





He | slaying the Robber Chief,” to which he was about much magnificence,—colossal fresco paintings, 


coloured marble incrusta.ions, stucco reliefs, and 
gilding. Along the flat spaces of the heavy 


(Mr. Wyatt) felt very graceful to that gentleman for his | responsible have judiciously caused to be cast piers between nave and aisles, large figures of 


communication this evening, and he was delighted to hold | 


from the unfinished model, without any attempt 


| Greek and Latin fathers, executed with a cer- 


he h i i : ‘ . ° 
tho seedacheniitaie eta “ to complete in the clay what had been left as tain breadth and boldness, in which we recognise 


the profession who might arrive here from that country. 


Professor T. H. Lewis said, having had the pleasure of we now see it,—an imperfect but noble work, | the student of Michelangelo ; on the wagon-vault 


seeing a good deal of Mr. Ware since his arrival in 
England, he would bear witness to the assiduity with | 
which that gentleman had prosecuted the objects he had | 


wanting much of anatomical detail, especially as 
observed at the back of both figures, but still so 


roof the four Evangelists with their emblems, 
| angels ; and along a frieze below, scenes from the 


in view; and he (Professor Lewis) was satisfied, from far elaborated as to present in impressive truthfal- | life of the Virgin Mary ; in two ample lunettes at 
what had passed, that their visitor would carry back with | ness the entire conception and feeling. Nothing the end walls, the Visitation and the Assumption 


him to America pleasing recollections of his sojourn in | 
this country. The point on which, if time had permitted, 
he should particularly like to have heard a more de- 


could be finer than the indignant but calm 
energy with which Theseus stands over the 


lof Mary, with a group of saints and Pope 
| Paul LiL, patron of this orphanage; in the 


tailed explanation, was as to the system of architectural prostrate robber, about to slay him with the cupola, Moses, Jeremiah, David, and Isaiah, asso- 


education proposed to be adopted by the different insti- 
tutions, more especially that with which Mr. Ware was | 
personally associated. He could only unite most cor- | 
dialiy in what had fallen from the gentleman who had 
preceded him, and join most heartily in the thanks | 
accorded to Mr. Ware. 

Mr. George Godwin, Fellow, said as it was his privilege | 
to make the first address of Mr. Ware known to English 
readers, he was glad to be called on to add his humble tri- | 


out the finest attributes of the heroic beautiful 
in form. This group had been sketched in the 
clay about thirty years ago, and in that state 
seen by Thorwaldsen, who expressed approval ; and 
the idea of completing it had frequently occurred 
to the artist, who at last applied himself to the 


| sword held aloft, and in an action that throws | ciated with four sibyls; and on the pendentives 


| below, Joachim, Joseph, Zechariah, and St. John 
| Baptist, here admitted as personages connected 
| with the Virgin in life,—all by Cesare Mariani, 
|@ professor of the St. Luke Academy, now in 
| high repute among Romaa artists, and certainly 
| entitled to a high place in this local school. The 


bute of th i i | . A . 
rere egg ec aa a emer mS 4 long-postponed work with some feeling of pre- restorations of the same church, modern Italian 


interesting statement. The names he had mentioned had, 


no doubt, recalled many interesting circumstances to the | sentiment (to infer from what his assistants tell in style, 


minds of those nt. It was gratifying to find that | 
men known to them a few years ago were now acting so | 
good apart in America. The portrait of Mr. Walter which | 
Mr, Ware had brought with him particularly interested 
him, because he had had the pleasure of that gentleman's 
personal acquaintance during his visit to England years 
ago, soon afver he had completed the erection of the Girard 
College. He had had the satisfaction also of considerable 
correspondence with another gentleman mentioned—Mr. 
Downing, at the time of the pubheation of his work on 
Landscape Gardening—a book which had done great good 
in America, Mr. Vaux, too, bad been his correspondent. 
He concurred to the fullest extent in the hope expressed 
by Mr. Wyatt that Mr. Ware would, in some form or 
other, fevour them with farther details of the modes of 
construction adopted in the buildings of America, 

Mr. C, F, Hayward (Hon. Sec.) would say one word 
with respect to the Institute with which Mr. Ware was 
connected, the Institute of Technology at Boston. One 
great feature in the course of imstruction in that Institute 
was, that while a four years’ course was required, the 
first two years were devoted rather vo general than 
technical education ; but from the first not only mechani- 
cal but freehand wing was made a necessity. An 
anstitution which embodied that among its general re- 
quirements was, he thought, deserving of particular 
mention; because he thought none of the institutions of 
the present day sufficiently recognised the importance of 
Aening 0 a branch of education. 

The President (Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P.) said he 
would only trespass with one remark, which he was sure 
Mr. Ware would take in gvod part. They had listened 
with great interest to Mr. Ware’s narrative of the gradual 
development of architecture in America, and the recog- 
nition of its professors; they had also heard with pleasure 
how the kindred art of le gardening had been 
fostered there, and fostered as the President always con- ; 





us) that it might be his last, or that he might 
not live to finish it. 

At Benzoni’s studio, the principal work lately 
produced, and just completed in marble, is the 
group, above life-size, of the “Flight from 
Pompeii ;” or Diomed assisting the mother with 
her infant at the dread catrastrophe, as described 
in the well-known romance; and whatever we 
may think of the inappropriateness of such a 
subject for sculpture, we must admire this 
wonderful example of difficulties overcome in a 
scene of utmost agitation and terror, hurried 
movement and confusion, presented with pathos 
that at once touches the heart, whilst conforming 
to the ideal standard of the sculptor’s sphere ; 
the noblest quality being the predominance of 
the moral feeling, in the generous humanity of 
Diomed, and the motherly tenderness of the 
female, over the selfishness of fear as over the 
physical horrors of the situation. In the acces- 
sories, ornaments, vessels, &c., strewn on the 
ground, are exact copies from Pompeian antiques ; 
and this striking group is to be placed by its 
purchaser, a Mr. Stephens, of New York, in the 
centre of a hall fitted up and decorated so as 
exactly to reproduce one of the aristocratic 
interiors in the lava-buried city. We hear that 
Tenerani, now # septuagenarian, has commis- 


are by the architect Gustavo Morichini. 
|More noticeable for historic importance is 
ithe lately-completed renovation of 8S. Niccolo 
lin Carcere, a church that had been shut, on 
laccount of these repairs, for nearly twenty 
years, and which stands above the ruins of three 
temples, partly preserved within its structure, 
to Hope, Piety, and Juno Sospita, a subterranean 
beneath being the supposed site of the story of 
the “ Roman Daughter,” not, however, accord- 
ing to archwological authorities. Entering this 
church, which is of the basilica type, we are 
struck by the splendour of the renewed interior, 
as contrasted with the insignificant front. Along 
its attics we see the frescoes, in ten scenes, 
illustrating the life of St. Nicholas of Myra 
(patron saint of Bari), by Guidi; andin the apse 
two larger scenes, one from the same biography, 
the other representing a vision of the Saviour 
and the Virgin in glory, by Pasqualoni—two 
artists not yet very well known, nor hitherto 
(we believe) engaged to adorn any other public 
buildings; their works here being, if not of the 
worst, certainly not among the best, lately ad- 
mitted into Roman churches. Over the high 
altar we notice a superb canopy of bronze and 
gilt woodwork, resting on four columns of 
Oriental alabaster. Another ancient and his- 
toric church, renovated by recent labours, is 
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8. Bartolomeo, on the Tiber Island, founded by | 1863, the latest date from which statistics are 
the Emperor Otho III., A.D. 1009, on the site of | supplied, the coal produce of Spain amounted to 
the Temple of Zsculapius, frequently restored, | 401,297 tons. No coal is exported from that 
Head but still of the same basilica type, and now rich|kingdom. Austria, Bavaria, Belgium, and other 
% ii in newly-placed marbles and gilding, also} continental countries all seem to have well 
adorned with frescoes by Fra Bonaventura, one | stocked coal-cellars to fall back upon. 

14h of the Franciscans of the adjoining convent,| In the year ending June 30th, 1866, the pro- 
Pity who has painted along its attic and coffered | duce of the United States was 20,553,550 tons, 
} ceiling scenes in the life of Mary and heads | being an increase of 3,447,049 tons as com 
aie of apostles. At S. Agostino (a church long in| with the previous year. It has been estimated 
part closed to allow of extensive repairs), | that the capacity of the Pennsylvania mines alone 
: Gugliardi is still engaged on a series, begun | is fully equal to 20,000,000 tons a year. In nine 
a AE geveral years ago, of frescoes along walls and | counties of the State of Missouri there are about 
| a vaults, illustrating the lives of St. Augustine | 3,500 miles of coal lands, which average a mean 
and other saints of his order, besides numerous | thickness of 11 ft. Professor Snealow’s com- 
figures of apostles, patriarchs, martyrs; and at/ putation makes out 38,000,000,000 tons of coal 
the grand old basilica of S. Lorenzo (the late | in these nine counties alone. In forty counties 
restoration of which we must protest against), | of the same State there is said to be sufficient 
an artist of new-born renown, Fracassini, is now | coal to last 3,000 years of 300 working days 
employed in fresco-painting. The works at St. | each, if an average of 100,000 tons were mined 
Paul’s are still carried on with activity, all the| everyday. Professor Rogers has estimated that 
N windows along the minor aisles being now | the Illinois coal-fields are six times as extensive 
painted with large figures (too large, it strikes | as those of Great Britain, and that it would take 
us, for their location), and the mosaics on the | 100,000 years toexhaust them. South America, 
facade advancing to completion, though in no/| too, has abundance of coal. io 

part yet visible. At two of the less prominent} British Colambia, Falkland Islands, Mauritius, 
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the above-named Signor Mariani has either | Zealand are all reported on in an Appendix. In 
nearly or entirely finished other paintings,| none of these, however, is there coal in any 
spoken highly of in the Roman journals. |quantity, with the exception of New South 

At the last meeting of the British Archwologic | Wales, where this valuable mineral is described 
Society, at the English Consulate, was read as abounding. The exports of coal from the 
by Mr. Shakspere Wood, secretary, a translated | colony are extensive, and are rapidly increasing. 
paper by Visconti, on antique Roman construc- | Coal, too, has been discovered in Natal, so that 
tion and modes of building, explained with much! the notion prevalent among men of science in 
learning and fulness of detail, by the Italian| England that there is “not an inch of coal in 


on Sh SNE at SNS EY, 
norman e-em apa 


interest and importance from the many illus-| Natal is of good quality and large quantity, 
trations in coloured drawings by Mr. Charles | forming a huge watershed, draining a very large 
Cooper Wood, brother to the above-named secre- area into one natural outlet, the channel of the 
tary of the society ; these drawings, of spirited ;Togela river. The coal occurs in seams over 
execution and admirable effect, representing their 6 ft. thick, which alternate with beds of shale, 

subjects, chosen among Rome’s classic ruin-piles,| and it may be seen running directly into the 
were on the same scale as the originals, and with face of the hills. It is richly bituminous, burns 
exact transcript of the details peculiar to suc- | readily, makes excellent fires, and cokes well. 

cessive periods. For such treatment of the It is already in almost universal use among the 

theme of the day’s studies as was thus provided, blacksmiths of the colony. There are no engi- 

addressed to eye and mind, thanks were due, | neering difficulties between the coal-field and | 
and with like emphasis, to the learned writer of the sea which would prevent the speedy con- | 
the paper, and to the artist of the illustrations. | struction of a railway, and the coal could thus | 
Since that occasion the society has twice as- | be sold at the port for about 1l. sterling per ton. 

sembled in the open air, to visit, under Mr. J. H.| Steam-vessels of large burden could be made to 
Parker’s guidance, the most interesting remains perform profitable voyages of six and seven 

of aqueducts, both within the city walls and on thousand miles, with a speed of twenty miles an | 
the Campagna, at certain distances. At the last hour, if they could obtain coal at this price, and | 
meeting of the society’s committee, it was re-| Natal is less than 7,000 miles from England, and | 
ported that members, up to that day, were 66) much less from India. 
in number, associates 172. The Archwologic| So much for the world’s coal supply, and for | 
library is developing, thanks to many donations, | our own position even were we to run short of 
and the catalogue has just been printed. | coals at home. 

The diggings in ‘I'rastevere have further | 
brought to light the remains of what is inferred 
to be a station of the Vigiles, where Ai FROM MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
grufiti have been found, besides other antique 
objects of some value. Much interest is excited | Tne old Olympic Theatre, in Lonsdale-street, 
by the announcement of a discovery, through | has been totally destroyed by fire. The founda- 
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churches, S. Maria in Monticelli, and 8S. Lucia, | Newfoundland, New South Wales, and New| 


writer. But most of all did this lecture derive | Africa” requires qualification. The coal of, 
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works directed by Visconti, of a buried city near | 


Albano, assumed to be more ancient than Rome ; 


@ paper referring to the ruins on the site of | 


which was lately read by that gentleman to the 
Roman Archwologic Academy. 








COAL SUPPLY. 


THE question started some time since as to the 
length of time our coal was likely to last has led 
to inquiries by our Government as to the coal 
supply of other countries, and the result must be 
very reassuring to those (if there be any such) 
who fear that the world will be short of coals 
some three or four thousand years hence. The 
information appears in the form of a blue-book, 
containing reports which have been received 
from secretaries to various British Embassies 
and Legations respecting the prospects of a 
supply of coal, if need be, from abroad. The 
return includes reports from Austria, Baden, 
Bavaria, Belgium, Brazil, France, Prussia, Russia, 
Spain, the United States, and the Zollverein. 
France, in 1865, produced 11,297,052 tons, and 
imported 7,108,286 tons, of which 1,455,206 tons 
were imported from Great Britain. Every year 
shows an increase of coa] consumption in that 


countries, prominently Great Britain. Daring 


tion stone of this building was laid by the late 
G. V. Brooke, in 1855, and within six weeks the 
theatre was opened. The building at the time 
was facetiously termed the “ Iron Pot,” in refer- 
ence to its having been constructed of iron, with 
the exception of its foundation, which was of 
brick. Since then improvements have from time 
to time been effected, the iron walls having given 
place to brick. When more commodions theatres 
had been erected, the tide of fortune deserted the 
Olympic; and, after remaining closed for some 
time, part of it was used for Turkish baths, and 
the theatre and front offices passed into the 
hands of the German Association, who had pos- 
session, as tenants, of it at the time of the fire. 
The amount of damage is estimated at over 
3,0001., the loss falling on several insurance 
companies. The German Association are heavy 
losers, having lost a quantity of valuable music, 
and all the fittings of their gymnasium, 

At a recent meeting of the Melbourne press, 
held at the London Tavern, it was resolved 
that steps should be taken to erect a memorial 
to the late Mr. G. V. Brooke, and a committee 
was appointed to consider and report on the 
form that memorial should take. 

A new joss-house, or temple, has been erected 
at Emerald Hill for the Chinese residents, and 
was recently devoted to its purpose. It stands 


: om country. Prussia is rich in mineral fuel, | near the southern extremity of Clarendon-street, 
j £ especially in very good coals. The working of | and is partly European and partly Chinese in its 
, the coal-pits is rapidly and continuously in-| style of architecture. The erection consists of a 
creasing. No coal is exported from Russia,| central hall and two wings; the central hal! 
“all rf which is supplied in a great degree from other| being the main place of worship, the door of 


Buddhist rites. The main entrance opens on @ 
lobby, or, by its peculiar construction, a i 

of the hall, as it may be. A few feet from the 
door are two pillars, with doors so attached ag 
to be capable of making a partition or not, ag 
may be desired. There are pillars ranging right 
across the hall, and dividing it into three parts, 
the centre being devoted to the priests, the ont. 


pared | side to the worshippers, who, at the opening, might 


be seen standing in respectful and silent atti- 
tudes, fully intent, to all appearance, on the object 
for which they were assembled,—the acquisition 
of bliss, through the rites and ceremonies, al] 
appealing to the wandering mind and aiming at 
the captivation of the soul by sensational effects, 
These rites and ceremonies, accompanied by 
strange music, gunpowder explosions, and other 
no doubt Chinese soul-stirring accompanimenta, 
were renewed at short intervals throughout the 
day. 
The Exhibition is regarded as a success, One 
would scarcely expect to find a Medieval Court 
in an exhibition of the products of a new 
colony ; but such a court there is, illustrative of 
ecclesiastical architecture; and it constitutes, 
perhaps, the most pictorially effective part of 
the whole building. Messrs. Fergusson, Urie, & 
| Lyon, glass-stainers, Melbourne, exhibit a deco- 
|rated chancel, the ceiling of which has for a 
‘centrepiece the Agnus Dei, surrounded with 
Scriptural texts and Gothic clouds. The other 
portion of the ceiling is divided into twelve com- 
| partments, having the emblems of the twelve 
| Apostles. The walls are diapered with a simple 
pattern. It is lighted with five stained-glass 
windows, the subjects of which are, the Nativity, 
Passion, Crucifixion, Resurrection, and Ascen- 
‘sion. These windows are made for the chancel 
of the church at Casterton. At the altar are 
| two illaminated tablets of the Commandments, 
Lord’s Prayer, and Creed; also an illuminated 
painting of the Last Supper. A considerable 
quantity of stained glass is exhibited, in eccle- 





'siastical and domestic styles; also, numerous 


samples of stained and embossed borders and 
small subjects. On the right-hand side of the 
court is a carved baptismal font, in Caen stone, 
designed and executed by Mr. John Young, con- 
tractor, Melbourne. It is all colonial workman- 
ship. The upper portion is octagonal, repre- 
senting the Four Evangelists. The base repre- 
sents evil spirits, in the form of dragons, 
emblematical of the sacrament of baptism casting 
them down. The lid of the font is of carved 
colonial blackwood, polished, ornamented with 
wrought-iron. In this department are also 
some ornate water-fonts, sculptured by Mr. F. 
Utyco; a number of figures carved in wood, for 
the internal decoration of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral ; an altar and fittings, some haud-rails, and 
several statues of saints. The Australian News, 
a spirited colonial illustrated newspaper, gives & 
good engraving of the Medisval Court. , 

The arbitrators in the metropolitan lunatic 
asylum case have decided in the plaintiff, Mr. 
Young’s, favour, to the extent of 10,8871.—that 
is, 7,000’. for profit, 4501. for work done, and the 
balance for the plant on the ground when the 
contract was stopped. : 

The Committee of the West Melbourne Lite- 
rary Institute have accepted a tender for the 
erection of the front portion of their new insti- 
tute. The building is to be erected on a site at 
the south-east corner of William and Little 
Lonsdale streets, granted by the Government for 
the purpose, and is to be constructed of blue- 
stone and brick, with cement dressings. The 
cost, when completed, will be about 2,200/., but 
it is intended to finish the front portion only at 
present, the contract for which is 637/. 10s. _ 

Strenuous exertions are being made to obtain 
sufficient funds wherewith to erect another 
hospital in or near to Melbourne. The site op 
which the present hospital stands is considered 
unsuitable. It is understood that over 3,000. 
have been subscribed for the new building. — 

Messrs. Greenwood & Co. are now making 
good progress with their contract at the Malms- 
bury waterworks. They have been engaging 
men as fast as they offer themselves. The pug 
mills are at work, and 200 men are now employ ed 
at the aqueduct. It is intended to carry on this 
work as far as the Expedition Pass, by means of 
day labour. At the Pass, and at Stoney Creek, 
near Geelong, the works are also reported to be 
satisfactorily progressing. 

The building trades in Kyneton are fully em- 
ployed. A local paper observes:—‘‘ We were 
informed yesterday by a master builder that he 
found it necessary to send to Castlemaine for 








which opens directly into the sanctum of the 


men to complete works on hand. Prices for 
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labour have not advanced, but the abundance of 
employment and cheapness of food must be 
beneficial to the working men, and betoken a 
cheerfal Christmas.” 


A movement is on foot to induce the Govern- | of about 100,0001., Mr. Bateman thinks the irri- 
ment to place an import duty of 15 or| gation scheme may be carried out with pecu- 
20 per cent. upon all manufactured ironwork | niary advantage. 


imported into the colony. A mistake. 


A meeting of the timber merehants of Mel-| sewage would be worth 4d. 


bourne and suburbs has been held, for the pur- 


pose of obtaining redress for losses suffered at | say 4,000,000 gallons a day, but being diluted 
the hands of importers of timber. After some | with water for flushing, its value is reckoned at 
discussion, it was resolved “That the American | 2,500,000 gallons of the rich fertilizing elements 
timber was incorrectly marked, and that the | when not diluted. This will realise 8,486]. 10s. 


meeting should not bid for it; that undressed 
timber should not be bought by superficial but 
by actual measurement ; that should a defici 

of one per cent. occur in dressed timber, fu 
measure should be required, aa well as the im- 
mediate delivery of at least half of each auction 
purchase.” 

It is understood that the Government has ac- 
cepted a tender in the sum of 8,500. for the 
erection of industrial schools for the Ballaarat 
district, the site for which is designed to be 
rising ground some distance to the north-west 
of the Botanic Reserve. It appears that about 
two hundred acres of land will be appropriated | 
to the uses of the institution ; and, as this tract | 
has to be placed under cultivation and irrigation, | 
the Government desires to arrive at some ar- | 
rangement with the Ballaarat water supply com- 
mittee as to a supply of water. 











THE SEWAGE QUESTION. 


Birmingham.—The Public Works Committee 
of the Town Council have now submitted a 
definite plan for the disposal of the Birmingham 


as to the proportion of sewage per acre; but the 
balance of testimony being in favour of 5,000 
tons, for a four-fold increase of crops, he based 
his calculations on that amount. For an outlay 


At a low estimate of its 
value, even below that of Mr. Morton, the 
per ton for sale 
to the farmers. The quantity in Oxford will be, 


per annum, showing a surplus of 4,0001., after 
paying interest and working expenses, should the 
eo-operation of the agrieulturists be secured. If 
the Corporation have to apply the sewage them- 
selves, and become, as it were, their own farmers, 
there will be a farther outlay: but the sewage 
may then be made, it is said, worth 1d. per ton, 
or 16,9721. per annum, when, of course, the 
profit would be double. 

Tunbridge Wells.—ldr. Bazalgette has just 
made a report to the Local Board of this town, 
im which he states that, after a personal exami- 
nation of the northern (or Tunbridge) and 
southern (or Groombridge) valleys, he concurs 
in the views expressed by Mr. Lawson (the engi- 
neer whom the Board had previously consulted), 
that the lands in the sonthern valley are best 
suited for irrigation with sewage. He suggests 
that, before designing works for such distribution 
of sewage, it would, of course, be prudent to) 
treat for suitable lands for its reception. The | 
lands which are available and can be irrigated | 
by gravitation are known to the Board, and whe- | 
ther they should purchase and lease such lands | 
and farm them themselves, or sub-let them, or lease | 
the sewage to any of the present occupiers after | 
conveying it to them, could be best determined | 





ployed should be held in the Lecture-room, and 
the question finally settled by the ballot. This 
was at once accepted by both sides, and the 
meeting was held in the Lecture-room, Nelson- 
street, Newcastle. Each person entitled to vote 
was provided with a perforated slip of paper, on 
one side of the perforation of which was printed 
“9 hours,” and on the other “ 30 shillings,” so 
that when the proper time came the holder 
could easily divide the piece of paper, and put 
the piece which represented his particular view 
of the case into a large glass jar provided for 
the purpose. After a statement on the part of 
the masters had been read and the men had re- 
plie¢, voting commenced. At the close, the 
Chairman said that 422 had voted, and of these 
401 had voted for the nine hours and 21 for the 
30s. a week. The result was received with loud 
and prolonged cheering. 

Trades’ Unions. —At the invitation of the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, a number of 
members of trades’ unions met at Exeter-hall, 
on the 21st ult., to consider the recent de- 
cision of the Court of Queen’s Bench as to the 
legality of trades’ unions, and also the issuing of 
a royal commission to inquire into the law re- 
lating to these bodies. Mr. Wm. Newton, engi- 
neer, presided. The hall was fall. After an 
able address by the chairman, the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted :— 

“That in the opinion of this meeting the recent de- 
cision of the Court of Queen’s Bench in the case of 
Hornby v. Close virtually destroys the protection which 
trade societies have enjoyed since the passing of the 
Friendly Societies Act, and takes from them the privileges 
the Legislature intended to give in the passing of that 
measure. It therefore calls upon all trade societies to 
anes the following requisition to the Home Secretary 
in favour of Mr. Neate’s Bill. 


** That in the opinion of this meeting no commission of 


inquiry into the doings of trade societies can give satis- 
faction to the working classes unless they be represented 
on the commission by members of their own order; and 
that, as the royal commission appointed to inquire into 


sewage. They have procured the offer of land, | by the Board, upon negotiations instituted by | the organisations of trades’ unions contains no such direct 


on lease, adjoining the sewage outlet at Saltley, 
and suitable for irrigation. Mr. Adderley’s 
agent has again reminded the council that the 
pollution of the Tame continues unabated, not- 
withstanding the order of the Court of Chancery, 
and hints at the possibility of a more peremptory 
edict being procured from that tribunal. 
Oxford.—The drainage question has advanced 
a stage by the report of Mr. Bateman having 
been laid before the local Board, and ordered to 
be printed. The original idea of Sir Wm. Cubitt 
was to convey the sewage and water of Oxford 
to Sandford, in sewers 6 ft. in diameter. The 
plan was approved by Mr. Bazalgette; but the 
surveyor stromgly urged the desirability of 
separating the storm-water, and so reducing the 
dimensions of the main sewer to 4ft.6in. The 
Board determined to send the rainfall to the 
river—the sewage to the soil; and Mr. Galpin 
has been co-operating with the eminent water- 
engineer first mentioned to secure the result. 
All previous plans have included the carrying of 
the sewerage system beneath the bed of the 
river, to reach the Berkshire shore; and it was 
formerly intended to discharge the sewage of 
about 30,000 persons into the stream at Sandford. 
Mr. Bateman proposes to provide for 45,000 
inhabitants, on the principle of applying the 
sewage to land. He agrees with Mr. Galpin as 
to the separation of water and sewage, as well as 
the lines the sewers should generally take. He, 
however, departs from all previous proposals by 
taking the sewage under the river, by inverted 
syphons. It appears that a similar modus 
operandi has been adopted successfully in the 
city of Hamburgh, and is also being applied at 
Barking Creek. By this means all the difficul- 
ties of sewering beneath the river would be 
avoided. Under the head of “sewers” Mr. 
Bateman estimates a cost of 57,0001. The land 
to which the sewage is applied must not be 
water-logged, but of a friable absorbent nature, 
and the quantity must be strictly regulated to 
the limits of fertilization, in order to ensure the 
greatest possible utilization of the sewage. High 
ground, near Oxford, must be selected; that 
near Bagley Wood was accessible and in every 
way suitable ; if more were required, the system 
could be extended to Littlemore. The cost of 
pumping the sewage would be 35,0001. The 
quantity of sewage on which Mr. Bateman’s 
figures depend is several million gallons a day. 
In Edinburgh and London, the sewage is undi- 
luted, and there 600 acres of ground would be 
the limits which that quantity would fertilize. 
In Oxford, with a smaller fall, and the neces- 
sary flushing required, it would be diluted, and 
more land would be required, but he could not 
say exactly how much. Authority is not agreed 





some land surveyor on their behalf. In selecting 


the position of such lands, it might be roughly | 
estimated that the cost of conveying the sewage | 
to a distance im #eovered channel would possibly | 
be at a rate of about 5,000]. per mile. Mr. | 
Bazalgette with Mr. Lawson that about | 
200 acres will be required, and says that when 
available lands have been selected, the plans 
and estimates of the cost of conveying the sewage 
thither can be more definitely determined. 





THE PICTURE OF GUILDHALL. 


Tne Court of Common Conneil, at their last 
meeting, determined not to purchase the picture 
painted by Mr. and Mrs. Melville, representing 
the interior of Guildhall on the occasion of pre- 


senting the Freedom of the City to His Royal | 


Highness the Prince of Wales, though the City 
Lands Committee had recommended it should 
be bought, at a price not exceeding 5,0001. It 
is a very large picture, includes a great number 
of portraits, and has occupied the artists three 
years continuously. The result must be some- 
thing like ruin ; and if, as is asserted, they were 
misled to believe that the picture would cer- 
tainly be purchased, the case is a very hard one. 
The painting has considerable merits, though 
when we saw it much work was wanting to bring 
it together asa whole. Many of the portraits are 
good, but, by the arrangement of the picture, 
the important personages are in the background ; 
and, concerning the majority of the gentlemen 
and ladies represented in the foreground, though 
doubtless very eminent and béloved in their 
respective circles, posterity probably will not 
much interest itself. Justice, however, is jus- 
tice; and if Mr. and Mrs. Melville have been 
led by members of the Corporation to this devo- 
tion of their time and abilities, they are bound 
to prevent the sacrifice of the artists. The price 
named was preposterous, and probably contri- 
buted to bring about the decision of the Court. 





THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Termination of the Masons’ Strike, Newcastle. 
After long dispute, the question at length nar- 
rowed itself to that of the men accepting 11. 10s. 
for working ten hours a day, or 55} hours a 
week; or the masters should concede to the 
men the nine hours per day, or 50} hours a 
week, at the old wages of 1l. 7s. per week. Mr. 
A. Carse made a suggestion through the press 
that a meeting of the employers and the em- 


representation, we feel bound to express our disappoint- 
ment and regret that the commission has not been more 
equitably composed,” 

Mr. Walpole’s Bill has been printed. - It gives 
to the Royal Commission power to enforce the 
attendance of witnesses and the production of 
documents, and gives to any witness, not being 
| the actual perpetrator of any act of outrage or 
| crime, and making a full and true disclosure, a 
| certificate of indemnity against any civil or 
criminal proceeding in respect of any matter 
| touching which he has been examined; but no 
| person is to be compelled to answer questions 
tending to criminate himself as such actual per- 

petrator. No evidence taken under this Bill is 

to be admissible against any person in any civil 
| or criminal proceeding whatever. 

| Bradford.—The plasterers of Bradford are 
| taking a most arbitrary and unjustifiable course 
| of action. Among other regulations they insist 
| that no plasterer shall be allowed to work in 
| Bradford unless he is a member of the society, 
or to serve “any firm consisting of more than 
two masters, unless every partner's name is 
publicly stated in full.” They even go so far 
as to dictate what work shall be done and what 
work shall not. They demand that no employer 
shall, under penalty of a strike, be allowed 
to dismiss any plasterer unless the rest choose, 
or toemploy more than one apprentice to every 
five journeymen, each boy being under fifteen 
years when he joins the trade. In one case 
the men struck because a master plasterer had 
some of his sons working under him who were 
not members of the society.— Albion. 

Masters and Workmen.—Lord St. Leonards has 
written a letter to a gentleman in the north 
with regard to his Masters and Operatives Bill. 
He says,— 

** You have probably seen that I introduced my Masters 
and Operatives Bill into the House of Lords last evening. 
The only alteration which I have made is to extend the 
authority of the arbitrations to future wages for a period 
not exceeding twelve months. Both masters and opera- 
tives have asked me to extend the Bill to future wages 
generally, which I have declined. . . . I have reason 
to be satisfied that the operatives generally are willing to 
accept the Bill. The masters, who were once strongly in 
favour of it, appear now to think that it will be of no use 
to them. This, I think, is a mistake. The Bill, you will 
observe, is simply permissive. The Government intends 
to inquire into strikes. I told Lord Derby that, although 
I approved the step, it would be found very difficult to 
deal with trades’ unions. They have become national, 
and they have attempted an international union, and they 
are now joining the Reform League. Their organization 
is surprising, and their power very great. . . - I told 
Lord Derby in the House last evening that I wished to 
co-operate with the Government, and I would therefore 
either read my Bill a second time and take the sense of 
the House upon it, or let it be referred to his committee 
on strikes, and he is to read the Bill and let me know his 
views.” 


Birmingham.—A special general meeting of 





the Master Builders’ Association has been held 
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to receive a report of the results of the recent 
conferences with the trade delegates with refer- 
ence to the proposed alterations in the local 
trade rules. Mr. W. Webb presided, and there 
was a very good attendance. The alterations in 
the masters’ proposed code of rules were unani- 
mously adopted by the meeting, and ordered to 
be circulated amongst the master builders of 
Birmingham, and sent to the various branches of 
operatives in the town. It was also decided that 
the rules should be signed by the Association if 
they were agreed to by the men. Should the 
operatives refuse to agree to these rules, the 
masters were prepared to meet the operatives at 
a public meeting, when delegates should be ap- 
pointed on both sides, and the question decided 
by arbitration. 
Wolverhampton.—As the operatives in nearly 
ie every branch of the building trade have given 
it} notice for an advance of wages and other privi- 
Le leges, the delegates of the master builders and 
of the operative carpenters and joiners and the 
plasterers have met and discussed the claims, | 
ie under the presidency of Mr. R. Kettle, the um- | 
f pire. The questions were fully and fairly argued | 
with the best spirit on both sides, and the deci- | 
Bi sion rests with Mr. Kettle, who has taken time | 
4 to consider the grounds relied upon by the | 
respective sides. The operative carpenters and 
joiners have resolved, at a recent meeting, that | 
rat! it would be desirable for them to form a co- | 
b operative building association on the limited | 
liability principle, and have appointed a com-| 
mittee for the furtherance of the end in view. 
South Wales.—The notice of a reduction in | 
| wages at the South Wales Ironworks has expired | 
1h at the majority of the establishments, and the 
men have unreservedly accepted the drop of 
ba 10 per cent. Owing to the activity in the coal | 
.% trade, the wages of the colliers have not been 
interfered with, and they continue on the old 
scale. 
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ANTIQUARIAN DISCOVERIES AT HOLME 
CULTRAM. 


A MONUMENTAL slab of one of the abbots of 
Holme Cultram has been discovered. The 
inscription runs thus:—‘“ Hic jacet WILLMs, 
Ry—kar, Abbas xx. de Holme Cultran, cuius 
aie propicietur Teus. Amen.” The letters be- 
tween y and k in the surname are unfortunately | 
broken out. A correspondent of the Carlisle | 
Journal says,—* The late character of the work 
would lead one to suppose it of about the same 
date as that of the west porch, A.D. 1507, and | 
probably the work of the same abbot, Abbot | 
Chambers. William de Redekar was abbot in 
1434 (see ‘Dugdale’s Monasticon,’ vol. v. p. 593), | 
and was the immediate predecessor of Abbot ! 
ta} Chambers; so that this monument is undoubt- 


Oe pnts 8: 


By edly to the memory of William de Redekar, | 
/ 4 or Rydekar, and probably erected by Abbot | HOUSE ARCHITECTURE, BARBICAN 
+ im} Chambers.” The material is red sandstone, ! / ; 


4} in. thick. Interesting as this discovery is, | 
thereare now lying in the churchyard the remains | 





of a monument surpassing it in interest,—that | 

i of Abbot Chambers himself. The fragments are | 
i sculptured in high relief. The abbot, the central | Messrs. Clayton & Bell. The structural works 
ai figure, is represented in his robes, mitred, with | undertaken have been, repairing the ancient 
t the staff in his left hand. flat-pitched oak roofs of the nave and aisles, a new 
41 oak roof to the chancel, new battlemented para- 
a} ————_—__— pets to nave aisles and chancel, the old parapets 
BAe having been entirely destroyed; rebuilding the 


DRAYTON BEAUCHAMP, HERTS chancel aisle, and reseating the whole area with 
; : : P ; new oak seats following the old seats, which 
nt Tuer church has been restored, in memory of| have been retained in their former positions. 
“the judicious Hooker,” formerly rector of the | During the progress of the works a number of 
; parish. It is a small church, but has many | ancient tiles were discovered ; these, together, 


aaj points of interest about it. The plan is, a nave, | with others previously in the chancel, have been 
m4} with aisles, chancel, west tower, and north | reproduced by Minton, and the chancel has been 
ae porch. The arcades are of four bays, of simple | laid with them, in patterns, divided by borders. 
ee E bold First Pointed work. The rest of the| The pulpit is of oak, on a stone base, octagonal 
it church is of late Third Pointed date, with clear-|in plan, and on each face of it is an angel, 


stories and insertions of very debased work. | 2 ft. 6 in. high, bearing an emblem, and with its 
The font is a fine Norman one, with small sunk | outspread wings covering the whole side. A 
arches round the bowl. At the east end of the| new carved pyramidal font-cover, of oak, has 





aisle is a beautiful Third Pointed reredos, formed 
by quatrefoil and other shaped panels, bearing 
traces of their original painting. There are 
several brasses of the Cheyne family, who lived 
here as early as Richard II.; and in the chancel 
is a great tomb of the same family. The east 
window, before the restorations commenced, was 
filed with stained glass, taken from other win- 
dows (it is said). It was greatly injured, but 
there remained the figures of the Virgin Mary 
and some of the Apostles, with armorial bearings 
below, chiefly relating to the Cheyne family. 
The whole has been re-arranged and repaired by 
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been placed on the ancient font; this, together 
with the pulpit and the carving of the chancel- 
seats, has been executed by Mr. Forsyth. 

The external facing, of flints and stone, in 
chequers, has been restored, having been covered 
| over with rough cast and cement. The tower 
still remains to be done. 

The works have been carried out, under the 
architects, Messrs. Slater & Carpenter, by Mr. 
Chappell, of Tring, Mr. W. Thompson being 
clerk of works. 

A brass plate has been let into the pulpit, 
with an inscription. 








Mr. Ropert Watker, ARCHITECT. 


CITY HORSE REPOSITORY, BARBICAN. 


CONSIDERABLE alterations are in progress at 
the Royal City Horse and Carriage Repository, 
Barbican, of which Mr. J. S. Gower 1s the pro- 
prietor. The stabling and yards have been in- 
creased by the purchase of a large freehold site 
at the back of the Clarence Hotel in Aldersgate- 
street, where an additional entrance has been 
formed, nearly opposite the new station of the 
Metropolitan Railway. 

The portion of the property facing Barbican 
has been pulled down and a new building 
erected, as shown in the above engraving. It 
comprises a large arched entrance-gateway to 
the Repository, with foreman’s residence over, 
and a warehouse on the right-hand side; @ 
series of loose boxes and a three-story granary 
have also been erected in the rear, and an addi- 
tional range of stabling, with offices and build- 
ings over, will be shortly commenced. 

In consequence of the heavy traflic to the pre- 
mises great care has been taken to round all the 
external angles of the buildings, and for the same 
reason the columns supporting the front are of 
cast-iron, weighing about 1} ton each, and rest- 
ing on granite bases. The arches and entabla- 
ture over are in Portland stone, and the rest of 
the dressings in Portland cement. 

The first portion of the contract is being exe- 
cuted by Mr. Andrew Kilby, of Limehouse. Mr. 
Robert Walker, of London, is the architect. 
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THE HEMEL HEMPSTEAD WATERWORKS, 
BATHS, AND WASH-HOUSES. 


THE contract for the erection of these works 
was taken by Messrs. Atkins, gas and water 
engineers, London, who erected similar works at 
Berkhamstead last year. A piece of land was 
purchased for a site opposite Marlowe’s Chapel. 
The buildings are of considerable extent. There 
are two entrances to the baths, with arches sup- 
ported on stone pillars with carved capitals. 
Between the two entrances is the pay-office, and 
on the left are the private rooms of the managers 
of the works. There are six baths in each 
department, four first-class and twosecond. The 
bath-house is heated by steam pipes, and venti- 
lated. Waiting-rooms are provided for the 
bathers. The second-class baths are but little 
inferior to those of the first-class, The washing 
processes are carried on by the company them- 
selves. 

A single steam engine supplies the town with 
water, and impels all the machinery in this esta- 
blishment. The superfluous steam from the 
boiler, passing by pipes through a tank of water, 
is condensed into water again, and the water in 
the tank is thus heated, the boiler replenished, 
and the baths and laundry supplied with hot 
water. 

The company obtain their supply of water 
from an artesian well, 212 ft. deep, in a chalk 
and flint formation. From this well the water is 
pumped, by steam power, into a covered reservoir, 
in Chapel-street. A continuous high-pressure 
supply is given from the reservoir to the con- 
sumers’ houses, and storage tanks are rendered 
unnecessary. The company state that their 
pumping apparatus enables them to deliver water 
to the highest elevation in the district. Mains 
are laid on in all the principal thoroughfares ; 
and fire-plugs and stand-pipes are placed at 
different parts for watering the streets, extin- 
guishing fires, and for other purposes. The 
charge for a supply of water for domestic use, 


supplied by meter, is 1s. 6d. the 1,000 gallons. | 
}ence of Eastern and Western Art, and more | 
especially on that influence as exhibited through | 


The engine and pumps were designed by Mr. 
Atkins, and made by Messrs. Tidcombe & Son, 
of Watford. The boiler is a Cornish one, 6 ft. 
in length and 21 ft. in diameter. It was manu- 
factured by Mr. William Wilson, of Glasgow. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE ordinary meeting of members was held 
at the Honse in Conduit-street on Friday even- 
ing (the 15th ultimo), Mr. R. W. Edis in the 
chair.* 

Mr. Turner brought under notice the desira- 
bility of increasing the library, either by volun- 
tary donations from members or others, or by 
assistance from the funds of the Association. 

Mr. Armstrong suggested that the better 
course to adopt would be to raise a fund of 1001. 
or 1501. in the first instance, either as a gift from 
individual members, or by way of loan, to be 
repaid in future years by crediting the annual 
subscriptions with a portion of the money lent. 
If it were known that the Association possessed 
a really good library, he believed it would be the 
means of attracting many additional subscrip- 


Mr. R. Plumbe thought the great want of the 
Association was a large room for the use of the 
members, and for its general business. 

Mr. T. Roger Smith inquired whether any sur- 
plus books had been received from the Institute 
lately. 

Mr. Mathews replied that none had been re- 
ceived for two years. 

Mr. Smith said that in that case he would 
place in the hands of the Secretary a letter he 
had received from Mr. Beresford-Hope on the 
subject, and that he would recommend them to 
agitate a little until they got what they wanted. 
He suggested whether, without seriously trench. 
ing upon the fands of the Association, a small 
percentage of the subscriptions might not be 
applied to the extension of the library. Good 
books were the most valuable agents which the 
student of architecture could have in acquiring 
a knowledge of his profession; but he thought 
it would be more desirable to accumulate them 
in the library than to take large premises, as 


be taken home. He was not aware that the 
senior members of the profession had been asked 
for assistance. 

Ultimately the subject was referred to the 
Committee. 

The Chairman drew attention toa letter which 
| he had received from the Secretary to the Archi- 


towards their new building near Westminster 
Abbey. The subject had, he said, been brought 
under the notice of the Committee, who had 
| arrived at the conclusion that they would not be 
justified in voting any of the Association funds 
| to the Museum unless they got something in the 
'way of an equivalent. Under these circum. 
stances, they had asked for fifty tickets, but they 
had not yet received any answer. Should their 
‘proposal be favourably entertained, the Com- 
‘mittee would subscribe. He understood that the 
| new buildings in Westminster would be con- 
venient and comfortable for art students. 
Mr. T. Wells then read a paper on “ The Influ- 





| the medium of Constantinople.” These influences 
he considered under five principal heads—first, 


in Greece and Rome before the transfer of the | 
| seat of empire from Rome to Constantinople ; | 


| secondly, in the effects of the political, com- 
| mercial, and artistic relations between Europe 
'on the one side, and Constantinople and her 
| dependent cities in the Levant on the other; 
thirdly, in the effects of the occupation by the 
Saracens of Spain, of Sicily, of much of the 
shores of the Adriatic, as well as of the European 
|coast of the Mediterranean; fourthly, in the 
'results of the Crusades; and, fifthly, in the art 
|of Modern Europe. To the explanation of the 
second of these manifestations Mr. Wells chiefly 
applied himself, contending that the arts of 
Europe were in past times greatly indebted for 


‘their excellence to the graceful and fertile! 


imagination of the East. In his opinion much 


of the inferiority of the art of modern Europe | 


was due to the lack of that stimulus of emulation 
| once provided by the compulsory existence of a 


| powerful, cultivated, and, in Mahomedan times | 
|at least, a rival condition of society in the| 


| Levant. This emulation was excited and con- 


BRITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


At the meeting on the 27th of February, Mr. H. 
Syer Cuming, V.P., in the chair, Mr. E. Roberts, 
F.S.A., exhibited the known portrait, by Zincke, 
of Shakspeare, denounced in pp. 22, 23, in 
Wivell’s Supplement, for the examination of the 
Society, as few persons of the present day are 
acquainted with it. Mr. Bailey exhibited an 
enormous tooth of a Seal, found in London-wall 
in December last, at a great depth. It was dis- 
covered in the usual black soil, but as it appears 
to be the only known example found in England, 
information was requested. Mr. Irvine exhibited 
drawings of Roman antiquities in Cirencester 
Museum. As regards an assumed sacred mono- 





the library being a lending one, the books could | 


tectural Museum Society inviting assistance 


gram, I. H.S., on some pottery, it was hoped 
| the specimens themselves would be sent up, as 
| doubts were entertained, firstly, of the accuracy 
|of the sketch; and, secondly, of the meaning 
| attributed to it. 

Mr. Cato exhibited a very beautiful and per- 
fect Roman glass bottle, having a globular. 
| shaped body indented on four sides, and a long 
| narrow neck, found in Dover-street, in December 
| last. Mr. Cuming stated that it is of a very rare 
|type. Mr. Gunston.exhibited some of the most 
| recent bone forgeries. 

| These and numerous other exhibitions caused 
discussions, which left little time for the consi- 
deration of the paper by the chairman, on the 
“Cross Tau of St. Anthony,” giving an account 
of this early emblem; its being found in the 
hands of Egyptian divinities ; having been worn 
by Pharaoh’s subjects ; used by the Druids ; used 
as charms in Gnostic, Hebrew, and Knights 
Templars’ times ; and subsequently known as the 
emblem of St. Anthony. 

In the brief discussion which ensued, Mr. 
Roberts, followed by the Rev. W. S. Simpson, 
threw out the suggestion that this emblem, like 
the triangle, always was applied to a triunion of 
almighty powers. 





THE PROPOSED ROAD IMPROVEMENT AT 
HYDE PARK CORNER. 

Sir,—In the notice you have done me the 
honour to take of the improvements at Hyde 
Park-corner suggested in the Builder of the 
15th December ult., you state that the proposi- 
tion to alienate part of the Park is likely to be 
objected to. 

Permit me to draw the attention of those 
likely to make such an objection to the fact that 
the proposal is nothing more than a repetition of 
what has already been done in St. James’s Park 
by the formation of Birdcage-walk; for this road- 
way was originally part of the Park; and then 
let me ask them to look at the question in the 
following manner. 

Imagine Birdcage-walk roadway not to exist, 
and the question now to arise for the first time, 
what is the best way of providing for the passage 
‘of traffic between George-street, Westminster, 
‘and Buckingham-gate? Imagine, farther, that 
the Board of Works answer the question by a 
proposal for carrying the traffic round Victoria- 
| street, and that a counter proposal is started for 


tions, because there was no other architectural | tinually renewed by the fame of edifices, of; the formation of the present Birdcage - walk 


library in the metropolis which allowed the 
members to bring the books to their own homes, 


| admirable invention and beauty, rising in never- 
ending succession in all her famous cities, by a 





|roadway. They have then a case analogous to 
|the one now before the public for the improve- 


After conversation, Mr. J. D. Mathews (hon. | familiar acquaintance with the examples of her) ment of the roadway between Stanhope-gate 
secretary) said the committee could not see their | art in all classes and degrees of excellence, which | and Grosvenor-place, and with the same probable 
way to devoting their fands in the proportion| she day by day sent forth (whether under the! public objections thereto: that such public 
mentioned, even to so valuable an object as the | myis of Constantinople or other sovereign cities) | objections have not prevailed against the forma- 
formation of a better library ; and he for one | to pass freely as articles of commerce from hand | tion of the Birdecage-walk roadway is a suificient 


would object to setting aside a portion of the 
annual subscriptions in the manner suggested. 
His own opinion was that, if it were more gene- 
rally known that the Association wanted a better 
library than it now possessed, the senior mem- 
bers of the profession would come forward and 
help them. In fact, many gentlemen had volun- 
teered subscriptions to the Association, but, as 
their rules prevented them from accepting such 
offers, all he could do was to suggest that the 
volunteers should become members of the Asso- 
ciation, and in that way many senior members 
of the profession had joined them. Te believed 
that, if the members would invite their profes- 
sional friends to assist them in making the 
library more useful, assistance would not be 
refused. 





* The following gentlemen were elected members of the 
Association:—Mr, A. J. Hewitt, Mr. Wall, Mr. F. T. 
Dolman, Mr. Fitzpatrick, Mr. Taring, Mr. Collier, and 
Mr, John Scott, 


to hand throughout the length and breadth of 
christendom. 
A short discussion ensued. 





ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 


Tue report of the Council shows that the 
current expenses of last session were fairly met 
by the receipts, though the amount paid by the 


course, means that the exhibitors had a much 
smaller public than it is desirable should be 
gained for them. The council have put them- 


the two societies will be made to form one list. 
The council are striving to render the next exhi- 
bition a good one. Drawings must be sent in 
by the 6th of April next. 





public for admission was very small. This, of 


selves in communication with the committee of 
the Architectural Museum, and the lectures of 


reason that they should not be allowed to militate 
against my proposal, especially when it is evident 
that the benefits resulting to the public from the 
adoption of my plan would be more than treble 
those afforded by the Birdeage-walk scheme. 

But who can read your interesting article last 
week on the Grosvenor-place and Pimlico Im- 
provements without regretting that what you 
call “a main artery from Grosvenor Hotel to 
Hyde-park Corner” should be stopped short in 
its course at Piccadilly, while an opportunity is 
offered for, and a saving of 94,0001. is to be 
effected by, continuing that grand thoroughfare 
in an almost direct line to Oxford-street. 

The direction of and want for this “main 
artery” now being constructed by the Marquis 
of Westminster, is caused by the erection of the 
Victoria and Paddington Railway Stations, and 
the consequent increase of traffic between these 
two points; clearly, therefore, a plan having 
for its object the continuation of this enormous 
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stream of traffic in a direct course to its desti- 
nation, is better than one which would make 
that stream stop short in the middle of its 
course, turn sharply off at an acute angle, and 
then, after a passage of 300 yards, make another 
turn at a still more acute angle, before it could 
again assume the direction in which it was ulti- 
mately tending. And this, sir, you will see on 
reference to the two plans is really the difference 
between the scheme of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works and my own. 

You truly state that “the chief objection to 
my plan would come from the owner of Apsley 
House.” His Grace will, however, have learned 
from the result of the opposition by another 
high personage to the formation of the Thames 
Embankment, how impossib!e it is for an indi- 
vidual to successfully oppose a public improve- 
ment. Henry Saxon SNELL. 





THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. 


WueEN the sinking of the caissons for pier 
No. 3 (the second from the Middlesex side) of 
New Blackfriars-bridge is to be commenced. 

When the new Meat-market is to give us 
meat. 

When the Circus at the corner of Cornhill, 
Gracechurch-street, &c., is to be made. 

When the circus is to be formed at the bottom 
of Ludgate-hill. 

When the railway-bridge over Ludgate-hill is 
to have its side staircases opened. 

When the widening of the road at the top of 
Ludgate-hill is to take place. 

When Contract No. 1 for Northern Thames 
Embankment (Westminster-bridge to Somerset 
House) is to be finished. 





When Contract No. 3 for Northern Thames 
Embankment (Temple to Blackfriars) is to be | 
commenced ! 

When the Chelsea Thames Embankment) 
{Chelsea Hospital to Battersea Bridge) is to be | 
begun. 

When the part of the Southern Embankment | 
which reaches from Ferry-street Dock, Lambeth | 


When Dowgate-hill, Cannon-street, is to be 
cleared; and Walbrook to be widened. ; 

When the Metropolitan Board of Works will 
acquire all the property needed for New Earl- 
street. 

When the notches in Newgate-street are to be 
filed off. 

When the Westminster Bridge-road is to be 
made of the same width as Westminster Bridge. 

When the Tottenham and Hampstead Junc- 
tion Railway is to be completed. 

When the new Blackwall Railway Bridge is to 
be built over Leman-street, Whitechapel; and 
when the widening of Royal Mint-street is to be 
completed. 

When Sun Tavern-gap (a delicious spot), Rat- 
cliff Highway, is to be made a carriage thorough- 
fare. 

[There was to have been inserted here,— 
“ When Victoria-street is to be completed,” but 
it has been suggested that that is a thing gene- 
rally known. The answer being, — “ Never.” 
This, therefore, is omitted. | 

When the press is again going to report to the 
world the monthly money progress of the 
Southern Thames Embankment, commenced 
September 21, 1865, and last reported by the 
press, September 29, 1866; when 67,0001. had 
been done in plant, materials, and labour, about 
5,6001. a month. 

When the Thames is to be embanked from the 
Victoria Tower to Lambeth Bridge. 

When buildings which are to last for many 
ages are to be so planned as to allow of easy 
alteration toadmit of new improvements and in- 
ventions, and not be open to the objections 
which Sir A. Clifford recently most righteously 


_brought forward against the New Houses of 


Parliament. 

When architects will learn that steps at the 
street-doors of buildings, whether churches, 
Strand Music-halls, shops, or any other build- 
ings, are almost necessarily a nuisance and a 
defacement,—a relic of the times when, there 
being no pavements, a man was compelled to 
build his house high to keep himself free from 
floods. 

When the electric telegraphs of the country 


—e 
Lc 


best founders in the world, we find year after 
year, the following “vulgar errors” repro. 
duced :—1l. “The finest old bells had silver jn 
their composition, which accounts for their sweet. 
ness of tone.” 2. “ Bells for turret clocks should 
be made in the hemispherical form.” 

Now, with regard to the first point, I may say 
that in fragments of some old bells that haye 
been subjected to analysis, a very small propor. 
tion of other metals, such as zinc, silver, ko. has 
been detected, in addition to the usual alloy of 
copper and tin. But experiments have been 
made, the result of which clearly shows that the 
notion that bells would be improved by silver ig 
a delusion. It rather injures their sound. 

As to form, everybody knows, that for 
house-clocks, &c., bells of the hemispherical 
form are very properly used. Nevertheless, if 
you want a bell for a tower or turret, to produce 
a good volume of sound, and a fine quality of 
tone that shall be heard at a reasonable dis. 
tance, it must be made of the long-established 
shape and proportion of our best church-bells, And 
we know the reason why. Bells of the hemi. 
spherical form weighing about 4 cwt. may answer 
for cemeteries for obvious reasons. But the 
sound of heavier bells of that form is generally 
tubby, extremely doleful, and offensive. 

Tuomas WALEsBY, 








FAIR PLAY FOR THE LAW COURTS 
COMPETITION. 


S1n,—You have given good help. The letters 
which you published last week,—but especially 
your own remarks appended to them,—in which 
the matter was put so kindly, and yet only fairly, 
as every one must admit who knows the secre- 
tary’s genuine integrity, had a very good effect; 
but the help must be continued, or the compe- 
tition will end in disgrace yet to every one. There 
are pretty decided indications that the batteries 
are only “ masked” for the present. 

I enclose a printed paper, which will show 
what Imean. It was handed to the Solicitors’ 
Committee, —of whom I am one,—and tho 





Bridge, to Gun House-alley, Vauxhall Bridge, is | are to be placed under one management, anda Bar Committee,—for whose guidance it had 


to be completed. | 
When Albert Bridge, Chelsea, is to be finished. | 
When Wandsworth Bridge is to be commenced. | 
When Southwark Park is to exist ! 
When Finsbury Park is to be. 
When Park-lane is to be widened. 
When Middle-row is to be removed! 
When St. Clement’s Church, Strand, and St. | 


| 


Mary’s Church, Strand, are to be removed ; and | 
the wretched “ Strand Middle-row,”’ which forms | 
the south side of Holywell-street, is to be taken | 
down, and the Strand made of a decent width | 
a8 an approach to the new Law Courts. 

When the sixty or seventy houses which now | 
form a barrier to a straight road from the Strand 
to Hampstead, by way of Newcastle-street, Lin- 
colv’s-inn-fields, Gate-street, and Southampton- 
row, are to be removed. 

When the opening from Whitechapel to 
Commercial-road is to be commenced. 

When the Pneumatic Railway (Whitehall to 
Waterloo) is to be in operation. 

When the Metropolitan District Railway is to 
begin to run trains. 

When the East London Railway will commence 
tunnelling under the East Dock of the London 
Docks. 

When the side streets running from Victoria- 
street (the Blessed) are to have their names 
put up. 

When Phillips -street, Victoria-street (the 
street which runs behind the noble new distillery), 
is, after twelve years’ of unfinishment, to be pro- 
ceeded with and opened. 

When the Metropolitan Railway will reach its 
destination, the Crescent, Minories. 

When the carriage road in front of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works Office, Spring Gardens, 
will be thrown open to the public. 

When Waterloo, Charing Cross, Lambeth, 
Vauxhall, Chelsea, Putney, and Hammersmith 
bridges are to be free bridges. 

When the bridge from the Tower to Bermond- 
sey is to be built. 

When Old and New Bond-street are to be 
renumbered, and form one street,—Bond-street. 

When Wood-street and Crippiegate-buildings 
are to be renumbered, and form one street,— 
Wood-street. 





When the wilderness of ground on three sides 


of Battersea Park is to be built upon and | 


civilized. 


; authorities, based upon the experience of the 


very small uniform charge made for messages. 
When Tower-bill, and all round the Tower, are 
to be lighted and properly paved. 
When a proper system of public urinals, lava- 


where they may be found. 


cease to be shabby with old partially-defaced 
bills. 

When travelling in London is to be (as it 
might be) half its present price, with double its 
present convenience. 

A WANDERER AND A WONDERER. 








BELLS FOR PUBLIC CLOCKS. 


Certain well-known dictionaries and cyclo- 
pzedias tell us, that a bell is “a vessel or hollow 
body of cast metal, formed to make a noise by 
the act of some instrument striking against it.” 
And the fact must be admitted that numerons 
bells, of various kinds, are “formed to make a 
noise,’—in too many instances a dreadful one— 
and nothing more. Nevertheless, I maintain 
that a bell, properly so called, is “a musical 
instrument of percussior ;”’ and that no “ vessel 
or hollow body,” the tone of which is offensive 
to a good ear, ought ever to be introduced for a 
public clock, or, indeed, for any other purpose. 

Moreover, knowing that the sound of a really 
good bell is often marred in effect by that of its 
neighbour, I have long entertained the opinion 
that when a tower or a turret contains a clock 
with a fine-toned and truly efficient bell, no other 
bell, the note of which is not in accord or harmony 
with that of the former, should be put up for any 
other public clock within a reasonable distance 
from such tower or turret. Accordingly, when 
consulted some years ago respecting a clock bell 
for a new edifice standing near an old church 
tower containing a powerful honr-bell, being the 
tenor of a peal in the key of E, I proposed to 
design one to emit the dominant note of that 
key. So that whether the two clocks happened 
to strike simultaneously or otherwise, no dis- 
agreeable effect would be produced. 

A word on the composition and form of bells, 
for notwithstanding the statements of our highest 


/been prepared,—and one or two of us who had 
/examined the designs saw that it was substi- 


| tuting a new test for the only one which the 


architects could accept, viz., the book of “ In- 


| tories, &c., is to be established in London, with structions ;” and, worse still, that the new test 
| directions at the corners of the streets as to was constructed on the basis of one design, that 
| of Mr. Waterhouse; so that while it might admit 
When notice-boards on church doors are to 


one or two other designs on some minor points, 

it would admit the first-named design alone, on 
|those points which the paper declares to be 
| Vital! 

The Bar Committee refused to look at the 
paper. We, the Solicitors, received it, but had 
it reprinted as “confidential.” It is being 
worked upon: so, you see, means are still being 
adopted to force the one favoured design into the 
first place. I could name several, but I content 
myself with one more instance which has come 
to my knowledge in a curious way. . 

Dr. Percy was invited to report on the various 
schemes as to capability of ventilation, as well 
as on the systems proposed. He wrote a private 
note to say that he must pope Mr. oem own 
was greatly prepossessed in favour of Mr. . 
house. pte ts would have thought that the 
writer, by this candid and very proper intima- 
tion, was disqualified from acting in the pro- 

capacity. No such thing. It is under- 
stood that he has now accepted the duty, and it 
remains to be seen if his first note will be laid 
before the Commission. Pray continue to keep & 
vigilant eye on the whole business. R 
A Member or THE SoLicirors 
CoMMITTEE, 








AS TO THE PROPOSED LAW COURTS. 


Sin,—I have read with much interest the 
description in the Builder, of the plans now being 
exhibited for the new courts, intended to be 
erected near Temple-bar ; and having had con- 
siderable experience of courts of justice, MY 
vocations having caused me to attend them for 
many years, I may be allowed to have acq 
some knowledge of what is required, although 
not an architect. 

I am a Londoner, and know the site in ques- 
tion, and observe that it is called the Strand, 
buat I will call it Piekett-place, which I believe 





to be more correct. ‘The ground rises gently 
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from Pickett-place to Carey-street. I am against 
a central hall, and suggest an inner court-yard, 
the Law Courts forming four sides of a square, 
the chief entrance to be from Pickett-place, 
through an archway, protected by gates: and 
after the jadges have alighted from their car- 
riages, the egress to be through an archway into 
Carey-street, with a porter’s lodge at each gate- 
way. 

You will perceive from the above that I mean 
the judges to ascend to the judgment-seats of 
their respective courts by entrances from the 
courtyard. 

I propose that there should be eight distinct 
blocks of buildings, separated from each other by 
a passage-way, with a side entrance for the 
barristers and attorneys, and a front entrance on 
the four sides for witnesses; with a staircase 
leading to a gallery for the public, with three 
law courts in each block: this would allow of a 
fourth part of the block for a consulting-room 
for the barristers and attorneys, the arrange- 
ment being one court on the ground-floor, and 
two courts on the first floor, with rooms above 
for any purpose deemed necessary. This plan 
would meet the wish of the authorities, and pre- 
vent idlers from passing from court to court, 
unless they left one building before they entered 
another. 

The judge’s bench in each court to have the 
windows of the room on the right and left of the 
judge, which will give him a good light, and 
preserve a current of air, from side to side, by 
allowing the window sashes to be slightly raised 
in very warm weather. The judges’ benches to 
be parallel to each other, with a room between 
the two walls, having two doors, one on each 
bench, behind the chairs of the respective judges, 
to which room they can retire for consultation 
or other purposes. 

Over the front gateway a clock-tower to be 
erected, with fire-proof chambers for the records. 
Over the Carey-street gateway, apartments for 
the hall-keeper and other attendants. 

In the centre of the inner court-yard an 
octagon building, with rooms for barristers, 
robing, and other purposes. 

It will be seen that by this arrangement of the 
building twenty-four law courts are secured,— 
which, it will beacknowledged, are as many as will 
be required,—and numerous rooms on the second 
floor for the officials attending on the judges, &c. 
From studying the matter, I think an inner 
court-yard would be a great advantage, par- 
ticularly as it would give the judges an easy and 
convenient entrance to their courts, and obtain 
good light and air, a very important considera- 
tion. MENTOR. 








PUBLIC AND PRIVATE BATHS, 


THE bath prevailed to such an extent amongst 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, that at last its 
use came to be looked upon more in the light of 
a necessity than a luxury, and it was even cus- 
tomary for the host, immediately on the arrival 
of his guest, to offer him the refreshment of 
lavation, with all the concomitants of costly per- 
fumes and rich garments. This practice still 
obtains, in a certain degree, with the higher 
order of Orientals, who have their bath-rooms 
fitted up in the most superb style, and replete 
with every convenience to increase the exhilara- 
tion of the process. In striking contrast to all 
this is the disregard which the majority of Eng- 
lishmen appear to pay to the hygienic and other 
beneficial effects derivable from a free use of the 
bath. Unquestionably, in the case of public 
baths, this indifference and apathy is partly to 
be attributed to the laches of parochial authori- 
ties, in not taking proper steps to introduce 
them into the districts over which they exercise 
surveillance. For instance, in the parish where 
the writer resides (Chelsea), with a population 
of about 60,000, there does not exist a single 
public bathing establishment, and those of the 
inhabitants wc during the summer months wish 
to indulge in the healthful and delicious recrea- 
tion of natation cam only do so by making a 
journey to Pimlico or Lambeth. This state of 
things naturally reflects diseredit upon those in 
power, more especially as there are generally 
Plenty of people ready to invest capital in any 
enterprise likely to be remunerative; and no 
reason is deducible why the erection of public 
baths and wash-houses should not prove as 
profitable as a vast number of other investments, 
if regulated and maintained in a proper spirit. 
If it is really desired to eradicate some of those 
infectious diseases that make such terrible havoc 





amongst us from time to time, and which are indu- 
bitably in a certain measure due to want of clean- 
liness on the part of the poorer classes of the 
community, some action should be immediately 
taken in the matter, so that, at least this re- 
proach would be removed from our doors. Sup- 
posing the purification of the Thames, owing to 
the improved system of drainage, continues to 
progress in an even ratio to the present, it is 
not Utopian to premise that some day we shal] 
find baths floating upon its pellucid surface simi- 
lar to those of the Seine, Rhine, and Danube. 
The only objection to this mode is that the water 
cannot be made tepid in proportion to the cool- 
ness of the weather; but bathers will put up 
with almost any discomfort rather than total 
deprivation, and the plan seems to answer ex- 
ceedingly well on the rivers just referred to. 

The importanee of some such realization is 
considerably intensified at this moment by reason 
of the observations which the calamity in 
Regent’s Park has called forth. Many persons 
hold the opinion that had more of the unfortu- 
nate sufferers been able to swim the terrible 
results of the disaster would have been greatly 
mitigated. Such sentiments are not entirely 
without foundation, for two or three of the sur- 
vivors affirm that they owe their lives to a 
knowledge of this art, although at first sight the 
excessive frigidity of the water certainly appears 
to militate against such a possibility. However, 
be that as it may, the fact nevertheless remains 
patent that the chances of escape must have 
preponderated immeasurably in favour of swim- 
mers, as in all probability they would have 
continued comparatively tranquil until succour 
arrived, and not exhausted their strength in 
vain and ineffectual struggles, as unfortunately 
too often happens. 

Concerning baths in private dwellings. From 
the frequency of accidents lately through the 
failure of certain details of the apparatus 
arranged to produce hot-water, it might be sur- 
mised that there are difficulties in the way of 
obtaining suitable means for this purpose. But 
it is not so. The principal solution of the 
problem is the fact that men are engaged 
who have scarcely any idea of the modus 
operandi, and much less of the laws which 
govern the circulation of water, and the expan- 
sion and contraciion of metals : consequently, the 
whole concern gets fixed in a most confused and 
unsatisfactory manner, totally irrespective of the 
influence exerted by these laws. The only sure 
remedy is to employ none but those who are ex- 
perienced ; this being, as in almost everything 
else, the unfailing insurance of competency. 

The practice in vogue in order to secure a 
constant supply of hot-water for the bath is 
either to locate the boiler at the back of the 
kitchen-range in such a manner as to be in 
direct and immediate contact with the fire, and 
subject to its full effect, or to pose it somewhere 
low down in the chimney, exposed to the in- 
fluence of the hot gases arising from the com- 
bustion of the carbon beneath. A great draw- 
back to the first arrangement, however, is the 
inaccessibility of the boiler, when after some 
time, in spite of the circulation of the water, in- 
crustation supervenes. The sediment has to be 
removed by means of a scraping tool inserted 
through a plug-hole into the boiler, or the latter 
must be disconnected from the range, which re- 
quires to be drawn out for that purpose, operations 
consuming time, and always accompanied with 
trouble, and inconvenience. Therefore the plan 
which places the boiler above the fire is pre- 
ferable, as an aperture panelled on ordinary occa- 
sions can be formed in the chimney-breast to 
admit of inspection or extraction, as the case 
may be. Again, to diminish the chances of mis- 
hap from frost, supposing the fire to become by 
any means extinguished, the pipes and cisterns 
are invariably situated within doors, and the 
former, where convenient, are ranged in close 
conjunction to those intended to supply cold 
water to the upper chambers, thereby preserving 
them likewise from the same all-powerful action. 
Extra precautions are also taken by fixing a 
small lever or spring safety-valve to the “re- 
turn” pipe, and placed in a wooden box pro- 
vided with an overflow tube to carry off the 
waste water. The surface line of the water in 
the cold cistern is shown through the instru- 
mentality of a glass gauge similar in many re- 
spects to thgse ordinarily seen on steam boilers. 

In instances where a magazine of hot-water is 
not imperatively demanded, a periodical supply 
is efficaciously attained by affixing a gas furnace 
to the bath itself, with the usual adjuncts of 
flow and return pipes; these are naturally much 


shortened, and expensive fittings almost entirely 
dispensed with. Moreover this furnace is capa- 
ble of receiving sundry appliances for warming 
linen and other domestic articles, no mean con- 
sideration to matrons of schools, and establish- 
ments, &c. It is true that the time needed to 
convey sufficient caloric to the cold water is 
rather extended, but then compensation is. 
afforded by freedom from danger and decreased 
cost of erection and maintenance. 
S. W. Worssam, Jun, 








CONDENSED WATER FROM GIRDERS. 


Sir,—I have lately been concerned in the 
erection of a school-room for the use of the 
working-classes. The room is frequently used 
in an evening for lectures, and occasionally for 
social meetings, and is generally crowded. The 
roof is sustained by seven iron beams of a semi- 
circular form, about 12 yards in diameter. 
These beams are cased in wood, with the excep- 
tion of a band about 24 inches wide. When the 
room is full, the warm air condenses on this iron 
band, and a constant dripping of water takes 
place, to the great annoyance of bald-headed men 
and gaily-dressed women. “There is nothing 
new under the sun,” we are told; and if so, 
this inconvenience is not new, and probably 
you or some of your readers may be able to 
suggest a remedy. I shall be grateful for any 
practical suggestions that may cure the evil. 

ALIQUIS. 


*#*s The obvious remedy is to cover with ab- 
sorbent material the exposed part of the girder, 
though efficient ventilation might render this 
unnecessary.—Eb. 








THE REMOVAL OF TEMPLE BAR. 


Ir having been proposed to fix the old land- 
mark us one of the entrances to the Temple in 
Fleet-street, I beg leave to move as an amend- 
ment, that it be placed at the entrance to Temple 
Gardens, where it would be better seen in an 
ornamental point of view than if crowded in 
among the houses in the street, to say nothing 
of the ground it would occupy,—at least enough 
for five or six houses, which, at a rough 
calculation, would produce 3,000. a-year : rather 
too expensive a lodging for our old friend. The 
entrance to the ornamental inclosure, opposite 
the Horse Guards, would be a better place than 
the Temple, but I suppose there is an objection 
to its leaving the City. GrorcE ELLIs. 





ODOURS FROM NEWSPAPERS. 


Srr,—Can you, or any of the readers of your journal, 
explain how it is that such a horrible smell proceeds from 
some newspapers, — particularly when held, as they often 
are, between the reader and a hot fire? It cannot be the 

aper, I should think: if not, then it must be the ink ; 
but whatever it may be, I assure you I have often been 
not merely disgusted, but sickened by it. On one occa- 
sion I had accumulated a pile of newspapers and maga- 
zines in a closet of my bedroom, and the smell resembling 
rotten cheese, which I ultimately traced to its true source, 
was such as to render the apartment almost uninhabitable. 
As you are a sanitary authority, and as the Builder never 
smells bad (whatever places it describes may do), I be- 
thought me of writing to you on the subject. I have not 
the least doubt others have suffered from the ae 3 








FOLKESTONE COMPETITION. 


Srr,—Has any one heard if the South Eastern Rail- 
way Directors have arrived at any decision on the plans 


submitted in this competition at Christmas last ? 
A CompEtitTor. 





HEALTH IN LEEDS. 


SANITARY matters here seem in a ludicrous 
condition. The town-council appointed an officer 
of health; and, poor innocent man, he actually 
began his work, uprooting nuisances and foul 
abuses militating against public health. All 
Bumbledom was rampant, and in public meet- 
ings he was recommended to “ go to the place 
from whence he came, for Leeds didn’t want 
him.” Ominous hints were given to him that 
those who paid his salary might possibly with- 
draw it, if he insisted too much on new-fangled 
notions of there being any virtue in cleanliness. 





The West Riding motto—and Leeds par excel- 
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lence is the West Riding—is, “ Where there’s 
muck there’s money ;” and he must be conserva- 
tive of muck, or there might be lack of money, 
to his account especially. And so the poor 
officer is simply extinguished. Nothing has been 
heard of him for months. 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals has, in conjunction with private persons 
in the town, appointed a resident officer in 
Leeds, Inspector Temperly, and week by week 
we see the result, in cruel human brutes being 
fined at the police courts for illtreating brute 
animals. But not so with the sacred privileges 
of landlords. The people pay for the officer of 
health, but seldom hear of his earning his salary, 
when the sufferers he is appointed to protect are 
mere human beings. 





RAILWAY MATTERS. 


A new station has just been opened at Crewe’ 
which has been built by Messrs. Parnell, Son, & 
Bennett, of Rugby, at a cost of about 36,000. | 
A deviation line, about a mile long, is also being | 
made north of the station for the Chester line, 
which at present passes through the Crewe 


puddling, and which abounded in India, where 
the surface of the ground was essentially water- 
tight, and where they had clay without broken 
sandstone. He described the various methods 
of constructing reservoirs in England, and stated 
that it did not follow that because there was a 
leakage in an embankment there was necessarily 
any danger, or that there need be any apprehen- 
sion of a disaster to the works; and he also 
iliustrated, by means of a large diagram, the 
eause of the catastrophe which occurred at the 
Bradford reservoir some few years ago. The 
chief cause of that unhappy occurrence was the 
portion of the bank which gave way being laid 
on a slippery foundation of sloping rock. 








COMPENSATION. 


‘Reeres and Turner v. The Royal Commissioners of 
the New Law Courts.—This claim, heard by the High 
Bailiff of Westminster, exceeded 6,0°0/., for leasehold 
premises, No. 238, Strand, adjoining Temple-bar, and the | 
loss consequent on removal. The claimants, as book- 
sellers, had established a business, and the profits were | 
yearly inereasing. They could not procure other pre- | 
mises, and anticipated that they should sustain a loss, and | 
that out of a stock of 30,000, about 20,000 volumes would | 
have to be sold by auction. The value of property in the | 
Scrand had greatly increased, and the present rental value 





Works. Extensive shopping is being added to 


of the house in question was estimated at 420l. a-year. | 


the already great pile, in which the manufacture | An instance was given of the rise of property, in the 
of steel rails, locomotives, carriages, &c., is con- | 


A a : ; | Broadway, whose premises had been demolished by the 
ducted at this rapidly growing railway town. | Metropolitan District Railway, had taken a place in the 


A project has been proposed to the North-east | Strand, at the corner of Surrey-street, and had to pay as 
Railway Company of Switzerland to cross the |® Premium 550/., and to expend 6,000/. on peat se art 
Tak , Constance by floating tho trains over. j; and then to pay a rental of 3501., which would make the 

sake of Constance by loating the ) * | house about 7207. a-year. Mr. Lloyd (with whom was 

A train of fourteen to sixteen carriages is to be | Mr. Kenealy), for the claimants, represented the case as 
E yan cae poems 

placed upon a steam-vessel, which will be fur- | one of pecubar hardship. They had established a business, 


2 . : " |and were patronized by the legal profession, and by their 
nished with rails for the purpose. The boat or | -emoval would suffer a great loss. Mr. Hawkins, Q.C. 


raft, will be propelled by an engine of 200-horse | (with whom was Mr. M‘Mahon), for the Commissioners, 


j fact that Mr. Archer, a tobacconist at Westminster | 


power. [called no witnesses, but complained of the claim made. 


The Prussian Government has given the Berg- 
Miarkisch Railway Company permission to build a 
bridge across the Rhine at Hamm, just above | 
Dusseldorf, on condition that the piers are con- | 
structed in such a manner as to admit of being | 
blown up at any moment below the water, and | 
so effectually as to make its repair a work of | 
time. The company is also required to build | 
sufficiently strong works for the protection of the 
bridge against a coup-de-main, to secure the 
power of destroying it before it can be forced by 
the enemy. 





COMPETITIONS. 


Wath Cemetery.—The design submitted by | 
Mr. J. D. Webster, of Sheffield, architect, has 
been unanimously adopted by the Burial Board, 
and the buildings will be commenced forthwith. 
The cost will be about 1,3001. | 


The High Bailiff having briefly pointed out to the jury the 
nature of the evidence, they retired, and on their return 
gave a verdict for3,v0vl, 





BUILDERS’ LIABILITIES. 


In the Court of Common Pleas (Sittings at Nisi Prins, 
in London, before Lord Chief Justice Bovill and a special 
jury), the case Buck v. Brass has been decided. 

The defendant (a builder) was employed to erect some 
buildings on the site of the East-India Warehouse, and the 
footpath was placed in a covered way. There was an 


| opening across this covered Le J for carts to pass to and | 
from the building, and the plaintiff was about passing | 





40,9821. This statement relates altogether to 
the original gift of 150,0001. The subsequent 
gift of 100,0001. is in Hudson’s Bay Company's 
Stock, ‘and is to accumulate till 1869. Free, 
hold sites may be purchased in any locality 
within ten miles of the Royal Exchange, acceg. 
sible by railways. 





EQUALIZATION OF METROPOLITAN 
POOR-RATES. 


A CONFERENCE at the instance of the Tower 
Hamlets Association for the Equalization of Me. 
tropolitan Poor-Rat~s, has been held at the London 
Tavern, for the purpose of considering whether 
any, and what, action is necessary with respect 
to Mr. Gathorne Hardy’s Bill. The chair wag 
taken by Mr. Locke, M.P. The Rev. H. G, 
M‘Gill, after referring to the desirableness of 
having Mr. Hardy’s Bill passed into law, especi- 
ally as it recognised the principle that the poor 





| parishes of the metropolis ought not to be called 


on to support all the poor in these parishes, but 
that the burden should be equally distributed 
over the metropolis, moved the following resolu. 
tion :— 

** That this meeting, while cordially approving of the 
| general principles of Mr. Hardy's Bull, is of opinion that 
| the charges proposed to be placed upon the common fund 
of the metropolis should be extended, so as to include, if 
|not the whole expenses of the indoor sick, at least all 

cases of cancer, paralysis, and other acute and easily re. 
| parable diseases, as also the whole of the expenses of 

building under tke Act; and that a provision should be 
| made for levying a rate in aid in event of any special 
emergency pressing upon any particular district” 
|The Rev. G. T. Driffield seconded the motion. 
|Mr. Ayrton, M.P., thought there was very little 
use in arriving at any specific resolutions on the 
question, or offering any public opposition to it, 
as it was certain to be for years the subject of 
lamendment Bills, and to involve the loss of 
100,0001. If they attempted to criticise the Bill 
|he did not know where they could stop, as the 
| Bill was obviously defective. He thought it best 
for a deputation to wait on Mr. Hardy with 
i reference to the question. The Rev. Mr. M‘Gill 
‘adopted the suggestion, and embodied it in 
his resolution, which he moved in its amended 
‘form. Sir T. Fowell Buxton, M.P., seconded the 
resolution, which was then carried. 








through the opening to cross the road, and was stepping | 


| over some seaflold-poles which lay beside the road, when 

one of them was suddenly and rapidly raised, and before | 
| he could get out of the way he was lifted off his feet, and | 
afterwards fell heavily to the ground. His left arm was | 


broken near the elbow, and the arm was very severely 
bruised. The joint was permanently injured. 

For the defence it was said that the defendant did not 
hear of the accident until a month after it had happened. 
The investigation which had, however, been then set on 


| foot led to these conclusions:—That the building was at 


| 
i 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS IN 
IRELAND. 


A GENERAL meeting of members has been held | 
in the Musenm Buildings, Trinity College, Dub- | 
lin. The chair was taken by Professor Down- | 
ing. Colonel Meadows Taylor read a paper on | 
“Tank Irrigation in Southern India, with the 
native construction of Dams, Sluices, and Escape 
Weirs.” The paper, which was of a practical 
kind, commenced with a brief description of the 
various soils, and the means of irrigation by use 
of tanks and reservoirs in the south of India, 
touching on the various historical events by 
which these inventions were brought about, re- 
sulting in the most noble hydraulic works in the 
world, which had existed and would continue to 
exist for centuries. He gave lengthened and 
minute descriptions of several of the principal 
reservoirs visited by him in India, and great 
credit to the native skill by which they were 
constructed. He also described waterworks he 
had constructed while holding an official position 
in India. The lecture was illustrated by dia- 
grams, and lasted nearly two hours. 

Mr. W. E. Bateman, C.E., remarked on the 
difference between the construction of such 
works in India and in this country, arising from 
different surrounding circumstances and mate- 
rials available in each case. There were not the 
difficulties to contend with in India that there 
were in England and Ireland in constructing 
water-tight embankments, especially as regarded 
the foundations on which they were laid. Here 
the engineers had to contend with broken strata 
and unfavourable soil generally, as well as want 
of proper material in sufficient quantities for the ; 








the time only basement high, and that it was not wanted 
to raise any seaffold-poles. None were raised, and, in- 
deed, none were there. A numberof men employed upon 
the building, and the policemen on the beat were called, 


j and they all stated that they never knew of any accident 
until after the communication from the plaintiff; and it | 


was suggested that, in the pain and confusion, the plaintiff 


must have made some mistake as to where the accident | 


occurred, and that probably it happened at some other 
building in the same street. 

The jury, however, found a verdict for the plaintiff ; 
damages 1501, 





THE PEABODY FUND. 


AccorDiNG to the “ Statement” of the trus- 
tees for 1866, four blocks of buildings, ac- 
commodating 195 families, have just been 
completed at Shadwell, and named, like those 
at Islington, Peabody-square. These when 
filled, together with the others now occupied, 
will contain above 400 families, numbering 
about 2,000 persons. The amount of capital 
invested in the land and buildings at Isling- 
ton is 40,3971. 2s. 1d., the gross rents from which 
for the year amounted to 1,7171. 16s. 9d., and 
after deducting 5431. 16s. 4d. for taxes, working 
expenses, and charges for repairs, alterations, 
and improvements, there remains a net return 
of 1,174. Os. 5d. The investment in Jand and 
buildings at Spitalfields is 27,2151. 11s. 3d.,andthe 
amount of rents fur the year, 1,0191. 8s. 6d. De- 
ducting 3751. 6s. 4d. for taxes, working expenses, 
end charges for repairs, alterations and improve- 
ments, there remains a net return of 6441. 2s. 2d. 
The cost of the general management of the trust 
during the year, including printing, stationery, 
salaries, and small sundries, was 3171.lls. The 
trustees have laid out 4,6321. on land at Chelsea, 
and 4,891]. at Bermondsey. The cost of land 
and buildings at Shadwell to the present time is 


THE ALKALI ACT. 


In a recent article on this subject, we men- 
tioned that the evidence of the inspector was often 
of the greatest value to manufacturers in cases 
of actious brought against them by individuals 
for injury to their crops or goods. The inspector 
was abvle to come into court and say that the 
system of condensation was so perfect that the 
‘quantity of hydrochloric acid sent into the 
atmosphere was too small to be estimated. Seve- 
ral actions have, in fact, been decided for the 
defendants on the impartial evidence of the 
‘inspector, and the proprietors of alkali works 
| began to think that they were at last tree from 
|the harassing and vexatious law-suits, to say 
| nothing of heavy damages, to which they were 
| continually subjected. A recent decision in the 
Birmingham County Court entirely upsets this 
view. An action was brought against Messrs. 
Chance, the well-known glass manufacturers, by 
a draper, for damage to his goods caused by 
noxious emanations from the defendant’s alkali 
works at Oldbury. In spite of the evidence of 
Dr. Angus Smith, and the other Government 
inspectors, and of some local chemists, as to the 
perfection of the condensing arrangements, the 
court gave judgment for the plaintiff. The 
amount claimed was small, only 4l., but the 
principle involved in the decision is a very 1m- 
portant one. It was admitted by Dr. Smith, 
that a condenser which had worked so well a8 to 
allow only 7-10ths per cent. to escape, had sud- 
denly been found to give out nearly 7 per cent. 
of acid. 








STAINED GLASS. 


St. Ann’s, Brighton.—A stained-glass window 
by Messrs. O'Connor, has been erected in this 
church. The window consists of a central six- 
foiled circle, surrounded by eight smaller circles. 
In the central circle is placed a figure of the 
ascending Saviour, surrounded with a glory, and 
having the globe beneath its feet. Four of the 
outer circles contain the signs of the Evangelists. 
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In the remaining four the triumph of the Cross 
is indicated by crowns in the two upper quatre- 
foils, over crosses in the two lower. By an 
ingenious treatment of the colouring the four 
quatrefoils at the principal points are made to 
form the terminals of a large cross, running 
through the length and breadth of the window. 
A special effect has been produced by rendering 
the face and upraised arms of the Saviour in 
glass of delicate hue, on which a halo of light is 
reflected from a small portion of pale green glass 
in the outer part of the window. 

t, Matthew’s, Edgeley.—Mr. Bailey has erected 
a stained-glass window in the south aisle of St. 
Matthew’s Church, Edgeley, in memory of his 
late daughter, Mrs. J. Smith, and her children. 
The subject selected is the raising of Jairus’s 
daughter. The window was by Messrs. Hard- 
man, of Birmingham. 





a a . 
Hooks Received. 

The Analysis, Technical Valuation, Purification, 
and Use of Coal Gas. By the Rev. W. RB. ! 
Bowpircu, M.A., F.C.8., Incumbent of St. 
Andrew’s, Wakefield. With numerous Iilus- 
trations. London: Spon, Bucklersbury. 1867. 





Or the Rev. Mr. Bowditch’s long-continued, and 

we hope to himself profitable, efforts to improve 

our gas-light, we have more than once spoken | 
favourably in the Builder. He appears to have | 
mastered the subject in al] its bearings, and the 

present learned and useful volume is the result. | 
It is somewhat curious to note here the calm 

and effective way in which the author inci- | 
dentally exposes the ignorance of some of his 

quondam detractors, who ought to know better 

while sneering at one who evidently does know 

more of their own subject than they them- 
selves do. 

On the nature and mode of carburetting or 
naphthalizing gas we shall quote a passage or! 
two for the purpose of showing how the author 
deals with his subject. 

“ The following is Professor Bunsen’s statement (‘ Gas- 
ometry,’ p. 113) :— 

ANALYsIS OF Mancuzster Gas, Iv 300 Parts, 
Non-illuminating § Hydrogen ...... 66°59 
heat-producers 


Carbonic oxide 6°64 | 
CARES Ghsvactosecs 408) 
¢ Ditetry] . 2385 
Sulpburetted 
rociiatind hydrogen .., 0°29 
impurities ..... +) Nitrogen ..... . 2°46 | 
Carbonic acid 3°67 | 


Illuminants ......... 6°46 per cent. 





100-00 
This is cannel gas. In common gas, such as that of 
London—which bas little more than half the illuminating 
power of Manchester gas—the proportion of illuminants 
1s smaller, and of non-illuminating heat-producers is 
larger. The mean of results obtained by many chemists | 
shows that common 12-candle gas does not contain more 
than 4 per cent, of illuminating constituents, the other 96 
per cent. being non-illuminating heat-producing com- | 
pounds; that is, 4ft. in 100 yield light, and 96 ft. yield | 
heat. It seems extraordinary, that when we buy and burn | 
100 cubie feet of cannel gas, we obtain and use only 6} ft. of | 
useful iluminants, and are obliged to take 87 ft. of gases | 
which do not furnish any light. An unscientific person is | 
apt to exclaim, ‘‘Can this be? And if it be, is it neces. | 
sary? Cannot the illuminants be made and sold without | 
the heat-producers ?” This is impossible, Gas cannot be | 
made without its bulk being non-illuminating. But still 
something can be done to increase the proportion of illu- 
minants, and this is called naphthalising or carburetting. 
We find by experiment, if we pass gas over the highly 
carburetted substances called naphtha, that every foot of 
gas carries away with it as vapour a part of the naphtha ; 
that the naphtha vapour burns with the gas; and thatthe | 
light-giving power of the gas increases with the quantity 
of naphtha vapour so rersxoved and burnt. We can mea- 
sure the gas, weigh the naphtha removed, determine the 
increase of light obtained, and thus ascertain exactly the 
Uluminating value of each grain of naphtha burnt with 
the gas. The naphtha, thus added to gas, does not burn 
with a red flame, which gives off much smoke, as it does 
when burnt alone; but it gives a bright, white, smokeless 
flame. This result is due to the non-illuminating but 
heat-producing compounds of the gas. The naphtha con- 
tains so much carbon and so liitle heat-producing hydrogen, 
that when it is set on fire alone the carbon is not heated 
sufficiently tu burn it, still less to render it highly luminous; 
wherefore its light is feeble, and much of the carbon is 
deposited as soot. But when it is burnt with gas the 
heat-producers in the gas raise the carbon of the naphtha 
to a sufficient temperature to enable it to give off a bril- 
liant light, and to burn without smoke. Thus the heat pro- 
ducers are rendered directly useful. They raise the carbon 
to the temperature required for illumination and combus- 
fon. The naphtha, on the other hand, remedies the want 
of illuminosity in the gas by adding to it much carbon, in 
which it is deficient, and but little hydrogen, in which the 
8as itself abounds. Experience shows this to be a mis- 
take, and proves that the illuminating value of a grain of 
naphtha depends upon the relation which it bears to the 
bulk of gas with which it is burnt, and that, within certain 
Limits, its illuminating value varies greatly. . . . The 
apparatus I employ [for carburetting] consists of a gas- 
tght metallic vessel to hold the hydrocarbons, from which 
depends a gaspipe carrying one or more burners, The 
hydrocarbon vessel is provided with a screw-plug for con- 
Venience of filling, and with an inlet for gas, by which it 





can be attached to ordiuary fittings. The hydrocarbon Tue Grarnic.—At the next meeting, to be 
vessel is placed above the gas-flame, so that it may be | held he 13th in ladies will } y 

heated thereby to the temperature required to enable the | 2@*@ OR the 1sth inst., ladies will be admitted, 
gas in its passage to combine with and carry forward a | IPERINTENDENC — 
suitable quantity of hydrocarbon vapour. Seven inches | Srate SvPzRin SREEAES OF oan TeLEGRAPHS, 
between the burner and the bydrocarbon vessel are found In reply to a question in the Commons, Sir 8. 
~~ Lage to a the most saintly, distemen to ae Nortiicote states that Government have the ques- 
mnough, but nct too much, vapour. en the gas is first | ,; teat: ‘ Saat nme 08 } 
lighted it gives but little light, owing to the fineness of the | eens of bringing =e Bill for placing SRS, Sele 
burners through which it passes; but as its heat warms | Staph lines in the kingdom under the superin- 
the hydrocarbons, their vapour passes with the gas which | tendence of the state under consideration. 

sweeps over their surface, and the light graduallv improves = 
until the full iliuminating poweris attained. This happensas Tre New Crus House, Lincorn.—The direc- 
soon as the hydrocarbons have obtained their normal tem- | torg of the Lincoln Club Company (Limited) 


perature. The vapour of these hydrocarbons is more than | . 
four times the density of air, and consequently their ten- | have accepted Mr. Huddleston’s tender to erect 


Sones te deneend. agg apes heat is so small thatthey | their new club-house for 2,665/. The building, 
condense very readily, and the union between them and | whic on desi ¢ Drur shi- 
the gas is dependent upon the maintenance of high tempe- | which has been designed by Mr. D ury» archi 
rature; wherefore I place the pipe which carries the | ect, will be four stories high, and 68 ft. long, 
burners below the hydrocarbon vessel, that the flow of | occupying the site of the present club premises 
heavy vapour may be facilitated by gravity. This pipe, | and the stone-yard adjoining. The material is 
moreover, is so placed as to be heated considerably, so as b al tetanic ere woe” 

to prevent condensation, and thus is secured an iliumina- | © be red brick with stone dressings. 


tion which cannot be procured otherwise. The light is so > — ane = ¢ : 
placed in reference to the pipes as to be shadowless, In A Puotomacneric Compass. — An ingenicus 


some situations this form of apparatus is unsuitable, and COntrivance has been recently invented by a 
thaws therefore adopted a modified form suitable for naval engineer, M. Corridi, for ascertaining a 
: eae : 2a : 3 = : . 
chandeliers, &c., but still retaining the principle of heat- ship’s course during a voyage. On the dial of 


ing the hydrocarbons, and passing them and the gas er ep GE 
through heated tubes. In gaseliers the hydrocarbon the compass, instead of the star which indicates 


——- heated A» the ay os pone nape by a small | the north, a circular opening is made, furnished 
subsidiary jet of gas, and the arms w ic carry the with ¢ all le The li sh} o 50 } 

burners extend from the vessel but a very short distance, ith a small lens. he light shining upon the 
so that they may be kept hot enough to prevent condensa. COMpass penetrates through the lens, and traces 
tion, . . . The superiority of carburetted over uncar- a black mark or line on a sheet of sensitive paper 
buretted gas-light is shown—1. By the steadiness of the | ynderneath, which is made to move at a certain 


former as compared with the latter; and 2. By the carbu- ps ae . ons 
retted light enabling us to distinguish colours with almost speed by means of clockwork. The sensitized 


the same distinctness and accuracy as we distinguishthem paper turns with the ship, and, as the needle 
by day-light. The imperfection of ordinary gas-light in| remains perfectly steady, every deviation or 
the latter particular is well known.” | ‘ ' ee ; 

| alteration of the course is photographed on the 
| paper. 
' 


Photographs of Old English Cathedrals. Mason} Discovery oF THE Site or a Lost VILLAGE. 

& Co., Old Bord-street. |The site of one of the Domesday villages in 
THE second part of this work consists of five | Yorkshire, to which the traditional name of 
views of Ely, with a brief account and list of | Thorndale has attached, has been brought to 
bishops. In the view of the west end the lines| light. Mr. KR. Mortimer, of Fimber, has 
are scarcely s0 upright as might be desired ; the examined the place now known as Thorndale, 
details, however, are presented with great fidelity. | and has found the traces of namerous foundations 








An excellent view is given of the choir, with the of the lost village. This examination was made 
fine reredos and other modern work. 


consequent on the finding of an ancient well in 
jone of the fields. The well to some depth is 
walled, and it is 43 yards deep, and has at the 
VARIORUM. | present time 16 yards’ depth of pure water. The 

discovery in a country so badly watered as the 
Tue current number of “‘ Nature and Art’ | wolds will prove of very great value, independent 





| concludes an interesting account of Holbein in of its antiquarian interest. 
| Germany, with copies of portraits of himself and 
his wife, the latter coarse enough to almost ex- 
Marsh ges...... grit had cent. | plain why he remained in England without her. 

Mr. Aaron Penley’s hints on Sketching from 

Nature are continued. 
' Paris International Exhibition of °1867,” at 6d., 


EveninGc OrENING OF Museums. — A public 
meeting has been held in Peckham, to promote 
the opening of museums on week-day evenings, 
as recommended by a Parliamentary committee 
which sat in 1860. The following resolution was 
carried :—“ That owing to the great success 
which has attended the early closing and Satur- 
day half-holiday movements, the great majority 
of the working classes could occasionally or 
habitually visit the museums on week-day 
evenings, as proved by the large attendance in 
the evenings at the South Kensington Museum 


Black’s “ Guide to 





is amisnomer. It is a guide to Paris, not tothe 
Exhibition ; and though, of course, only an out- 
line, is compendious, and will be found very aseful 
for the pocket. It is edited by Mr. D. T. Ansted, 
aud has maps.——“ Debrett’s Lllustrated Peer- 
age” is very convenient as to size. We find in 
the 1867 edition, the addition of clubs, seats, meme ictal euttiitces bail’ ta wast 
and residences, the biographies of the younger | ®"4 the saosin rye ar peor 1 hes pig 
sons and married daughters of peera; the P#*ts of London, and that the petition to Parlia- 
name of the eldest son (if any) of the heir ment read be adopted. Mr. Hill, “ae seconded 
apparent or presumptive of every peer; full ac- the resolution, ae thas ae wages 
count of the colonial bishops; and biographies had visited the South DIREGIOR BSCR Te the 
of every new peer and bishop up to the date ©Ven!Pss since it had been —— — nights 
of publication. Debrett’s “ Baronetage” | P® week, and at the ronenh Ine ustrial Ex uibition 
matches the “Peerage,” and appears carefully held at Islington more than 500,000 persons paid 
: . * | for admission in ten weeks, the great mass of 
brought up to the latest moment before publica- doa apt Fe Sle aland eies alata 
tion. It claims to be the oldest publication of | 99 Were OF the working Class, who altentle 
its class.——Lockwood’s “Builder’e and Con- | the evenings. 
tractor’s Price Book for 1867” has been revised Wirr-Rotiinc ror THE Parts Exurprtion.— 
by the editor, Mr. G, R. Burnell, to meet the Messrs. Johnson & Nephew, of Bradford Iron- 
present state of the trade of building. The | works, near Manchester, the wire manufacturers, 
“ Engineer’s, Architect's, and Contractor’s Pocket | have rolled, in their serial wire-mill, a telegraph 
Book ” (for 1867) contains its usual large amount wire rod, of No. 3 gauge, 281 lb. weight, and 
of valuable information. Its interest does not 530 yards long, without a weld or joint in any 
end with the year. part. This extraordinary length of wire, says 
|the Engineer, was made from one bloom, and 
| rolled into a 1}-square billet 60 ft. long. This 
lat the same heat was bent into a serpentine 
atl 1 scell nnea. | form, that it might be more readily placed in the 
| heating farnace, which is of gigantic dimensions, 
Exprosion or Gas at WHITEHAVEN, — For | heated by gas on Siemens’s latest improved re- 
some time past there had been an escape of gas | generative principle, at the mouth of which is 
from a pipe connected with the shop of Mr. | placed Mr. G. Bedson’s patent serial wire-rolling 
Robert Douglas, draper, King-street, and the} mill. The billet is placed in the furnace at the 
gas so escaping had made its way into the shop | opposite end, and in a few minutes is sufficiently 
of another Mr. Douglas, also a draper, who | heated to enter the rolls, and is gradually drawn 
occupies the shop adjoining, thereby causing bim | out of the furnace by the mill itself. During this 
considerable annoyance. He procured a ladder, | operation one portion of the billet is leaving the 
and, with a lighted candle in his hand, mounted | furnace, whilst the other end is being coiled 
it for the purpose of inspecting the pipe com- | finished wire, about + inch in diameter. The 
municating with the lamp which hangs in front | time oceupied in heating the billet was only 
of his neighbour’s shop. A loud report took | seven minutes, and in three minutes more it 
place, and the sign bearing the name of his was passed through the mill complete. Fey 
neighbour was blown across the street, and | roiling speed and present capability of produc- 
deposited in front of a shop opposite. Beyond' tion in the mill are upwards of 100 tons per 


this, however, no damage was done. i week. 
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LiTERARY Funp ANNIVERSARY.—The Very Rev. GYMNASIUM, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—It_ is pro- 
Dean Milman will preside at the ensuing dinner. | posed to erect a gymnasium on a site in Bath- 


lane, in this town. Mr. Thomas Oliver is the 
is . 9 ~ > 
Great Eastern” Sreamsuip.—47} per cent. hiteot. 


dividend last year, and 10 per cent. for the recent Z 
half-year, with better prospects for the present!/ Tue Hurn Town Hatt.—At a meeting of the 
What do the old shareholders say about this and | Town-hall committee, Alderman Bannister (the 
the clever fellows who managed the sale of the | chairman) stated that the pulling down of the 
vessel ? old Mansion-house, the erection of the new 
G : co. = Town-hall, the extension of the buildicg, and 

ALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION. R. AND MRS. | 11.6 whole of the farnishing, A estapee ttt 8 


German REED’s ENTERTAINMENT.—‘‘ The Family H @ 
Legend ” will be withdrawn at the end of this tects’ charges, amounted to 21,6651. 8s. 10d. 


week, when the gallery will be closed fora few| Gas.—The Liverpool Gaslight Company have 
days, in order to prepare a new entertainment, | declared their usual dividend of 5 per cent. for 
by Mr. T. W. Robertson, the author of “ Ours.” | the past half-year.——The Malvern Link Gas 
It is a Venetian story. The scenery is by Mr. | Company have declared a dividend of 6 per cent. 
W. Telbin and Mr. John O’Connor, and promises | for the last year. The Stafford Gas Company 
well. have declared dividends st the rate of 10 per 
CHANDELIERS AND Foot-ticuts.—The Messrs. a i Ne ee 
Defries, of Houndsditch, have been exhibiting @ | J swich Gaslight Company have a ae 
gyal po alg” ws Bae pence mathe dend of 10 per cent. on ere shares and 7} on 
Patent Float or Footlights. The Candelabrum | aor ty oe = he ana wt poarinat csc gm 
is a fine thing of its kind. As to the footlights, | | a. year "he 
experience must decide their value. We are | —" 
bound to mention that the accounts which; THe Distress 1n East Lonpon.—The manager 
reached us from the new theatre in Liverpool, | of the Millwall Ironworks suggested, that as on 
where they are used, were not, in the first in-| the lst of April in each year the War Depart- 
stance, wholly satisfactory, and that some altera- | ment order from 9,000 to 10,000 tons of iron to 
tions were then about to be made. We have be manufactured for guns and gun-carriages, if 
long urged the want of improvement in this it could be so arranged that a portion of that 
item of the stage, and shall be very glad to hear order, say 1,000 or 2,000 tons, could be given 
that the objections which were found to attend out immediately, the company with which he 
at first the arrangement made by Messrs. Defries | was connected would at once take on about 800 
have been successfully overcome. | workmen, equivalent to the relief of 3,000 people. 
Inpt1AN GUARANTEES.—On the general subject ae Den “i gor sopra’ Sette ee a mang by 
of Indian railways, or any particular points con- |) Poel and ic dees Pekdnaten a pg ay 
mer cnet we WP yeni = Shpane suit: ‘the War and Naval Departments. The result 
therefore, to see him come frankly forward to) anette nay aetna i ng oe 
vindicate the Indian Government, with respect | Majesty’s Srecuuns Oe ‘Litt tens of fee. to ok 
a ee cee Oe mtr os dition to the quantity the company were already 
a party to no less than four contracts with the under engagement to sapply for the use of the 
Secretary of State for India in Council conferring | mannfactaring depsrtments. of the army. The 
the advantages of the guarantee of the Govern- | rings | - rarer - = rep engenssnee a 
ment of India on the several undertakings with | hin coll ; ee eng is . gy se wee het 
which I am connected, and in no instance has | “oh cee 1 sastent ngton lad - j 

there been for a moment the slightest cavil as to ke et for a ease th crt : 
the amount of interest due from Government, or | entienben g os atlanta 
a day’s delay in the payment of the amount.” | : 
This is no more than onght to be said about the} Ipswich Pusric anp Music Hatt.— A site 
good faith of the Indian Government; but it is for the proposed hall has been secured in West- 
well that it should be said on high authority. | gate-street. The hall itself will be built away 


‘i | from the noise of the street, the frontage to 
Artistic FwurniturE.—We have seen some | an . : ted yom 
very elegant pieces of furniture manufactured by | Wietguete cinent elegy spgpeiyeinen oe tee See. 


‘tion of two or three shops and as many private 
Mr. Leonard Collmann, of Grosvenor-street, and _houses. The length of the hall (including the 


intnded fir tho Fa Rshition Sua” hn), wl 5 fue with 50 Ran 
and a cabinet to match. The metal work and gs oa a3 Ke ome — - ere 
the carving are exceedingly well executed : heads | Se ee ee 

| accommodate 250, the first gallery, at the upper 


of the muses appear in the frieze of the piano- | 2 
forte, and their Greek names are found amongst pear eg pig ty kerry on -_ | ps eid 
the foliage below. The great merit of the furni- | Thave wild lis be endranness ane teen Westgate. 


ture, however, is that there is no extra size,—that | rere ee 

‘ " erat g. |street (which it is proposed should be 20 ft. 
there are no extra and awkward projections, for | wide) asst lead to mM psc seats and gal- 
the mere sake of ornament. Like some other good | leries, and the other from Museum-street a 
things, its merits are discoverable rather than | sentinel cats Pesviiion wilt be see b ines 
ase _Mr. Collmann, who has the advan- way of ante and retiring rooms, and rt the 

’ 

tage of being himself a good draughtsman, Museum-street entrance a covered way will lead 


supplements his exhibition with some capital . . 
views of apartments in the British Museum that | to s porch, which will lead to a lexge room, 56 &. 


were decorated by him, and a very rich ceiling 
executed by him in Lancashire. 








hall, and also available for public dinners and 
other meetings. From this room broad flights 
Water Suprry, DrainaGe, AND VENTILATION. | of steps are to lead to the great hall. In the 
A practical and useful lecture was lately given | basement there will be a kitchen for public din- 
in connexion with the Hastings Mechanics’ Insti- | ners and tea-meetings, and with a lift to a re- 
tution by Mr. John Banks, of Bleak House, the | freshment-room in immediate communication 
subject being “ Water Supply, Drainage, and | with the halls. The architect is Mr. F. Barnes. 
Ventilation,” as affecting the public health. In| The promoters anticipate an income of five per 
the course of his lecture Mr. Banks spoke of the | cent. on vhe money invested, and calculate that 
plans adopted at Croydon and Worthing for the | the total cost will be 11,0001., made up as fol- 
utilization of the sewage, and in continuing said | lows :—Cost of site, 3,0001., of the front build- 
there is no doubt that legislation is much wanted | ings, 2,0001. (after allowing 5001. as the value of 
in the matters of water supply and drainage. | the old materials), of the hall, 4,2001., of furni- 
There is no reason why Local Boards should not | ture, 8001., and for extras, a margin of 1,0001. is 
have powers over watersheds, or catchment | allowed. About 350 shares have already been 
basins. Why should a town, situated at the | applied for. 
upper part of a valley, have the power of 
pens —— which runs towards the lower 
part © look nearer home, why should not 
the governing body of Hastings ie power to TENDERS 
prevent pollution of any kind taking place in the! _ For the erection of two cottages at Reading, for Mr. 
valley in which it is situated? That it would nea Messrs. Wm. & J.T. Brown, archi- 
come to this he had no doubt. The lecturer then 3 
offered some remarks upon the various points me ene comme aba 
connected with the subject of ventilation, point-| ~ For two houses and shops st Snaresbrook, for Mr. 
ing out the way in which it is neglected, and Withincen. 305: Masebeall, anubiteate 


-. 4 y . 3 i Ee 
giving some useful hints in regard to it. Mundy & Hutchinson (accepted) 1,325 3 ° 




















by 25 ft., to be used as an ante-room to the large | tect 








For building a new church at Cassep-cum. uarrington 
Durham. Mr. Withers, architect :— a 
BL: vopisthasertnnoetes «++» £2,380 






TOWER ..ccpeemnccseesies anbe 
Simpson & Co. (accepted) 





For alterations at Longdon Vicarage, W: : 
Mr. Withers, architect :— » Worcestershire, 





Halford & George woocsccsseseeseeeene £498 0 0 
Griffiths 491 10 0 
RE 3 RR I a Sea 475 00 
Osborne & Co..,.......0sccceeeee pntbbeee 418 0 06 
Meddings (accepted) 398.15 0 








* For building a new church at Coxhoe, Durham 
were. —— — i Mr. 














£2,926 0 0 
Foster . 2,599 0 0 
GeO ccecvntpaenesccentaiatensenpncies 2,448 0 0 
BMobede BBR ...ccrecsacccseccsscases 2, 00 
Lowes ... 2,270 0 0 
Spencer & Co, enocencuvansceapiubebies 1,890 0 0 
Simpson & Co, (accepted) ...... 1,785 0 0 

For house and shop at Snaresbrook, Essex, for Mr 
Bodger. Mr. M architect :— 

AOD. x nasinmncestacnhaniaehteittiemddaeah £675 0 0 


Mundy & Hutchinson (accepted) 650 0 0 





For the erection of a new Station Hotel, Ascot, for 
Messrs, Langton, Burrows, & Co. Messrs. Wm. & J,T, 
Brown, architects :— 

Davies .. £1,400 0 0 
Pether (accepted) ........0.00..+04 1,190 0 0 








For the erection of an earthenware manufactory in 
Hanley, for Mr. Thos. Worthington. Messrs. R. Scrivener 
& Son, architects. Quantities supplied :— 


Wooldridge ..... uepgebebithanceyearinn £3,250 0 0 
RII” vi csinvcscenedensibisticcueberssecs 3,234 0 9 
Collis & Hudson ...........+ mhaetece 3,215 0 0 
IT picctiencarsadiensssennstbidnantine 3,167 0 0 
Matthews (accepted) .............. 2,997 0 0 





For completing Convent Church, Magdalen-road, St, 
ard’s-on-Sea, Sussex, for the Rev. Superioress, Mr, 
G. Goldie, architect, Quantities supplied by Mr. James 






Schofield :— 
Contract A. Contract B. 
BRO vennsonenve £4,100 ...... £1,191 
Nightingale ..... 4,100 ...... 3043 
Simms & Martin.. SND “knctee 
Roberts .............. eee 
King & Son .........cesereeee 3,232... sol 
EIIGE cennovitpcnseminenen 3,080 ....0 807 
BIMPSOR.......000.ccccecescerere 2,582 ...00 718 





For building four houses for Mr. Allen, at Norwood. 
Mr. A. Bridgman, architect :— 





WE OUI scccccsusccsediasindastnpserasicosen £1,700 0 0 
Wallis . 1,24 0 0 
RES AEC eee 1,190 0 0 
pS ean 1,103 0 0 





For building two houses for Mr. Nightingale. Mr, A. 
Bridgman, architect :— 
Warne... £600 0 0 
WOME ctbecesemnmssnsctecccssncantanenoonages 680 0 0 
. 60 00 
513 0 0 











For}eight houses at Barking, Essex, for Mr. Hawes. 
Mr, J. W. Dennison, architect :— 








Ashmole £1,867 0 0 
Rivett aan w- 0-9 
Stokes 1,600 0 0 
Withers (accepted) ...............+++ 1,360 0 0 
For sixty-eight cottages at Wilnecote, Warwickshire. 
Mr. J. W. Dennison, architect :— 
RENIN  ncsncnneqreensenitenepennatasiing £5,000 0 0 





For building additions and making alterations and new 
shop-fronts to 21, 22, and 23, Victoria-road, Pimlico, for 
Mr, F. Gorringe. Messrs, Walford & Donkin, architects. 
Quantities supplied by Mr, Doughney :— 

Turner E Sons point petccgrcasneneons £4,315 0 0 
Lawrence & SonB.............0.00000 3,952 0 0 
G. H. & A. Bywater .........000-0 3,771 0 0 
Ramse. 86 0 «0 





Accepted for improvements on Crown property in 
Oxford-street, for Mr. T. Holloway. Mr. J. Dale, archi- 


Stone Front. 
Carter & SOM ...ccccccscsssssossersesenhl, O78 0 0 


Fittings of Ground Floor and Library. 








Carter & Son 1,987 0 0 
Plastering Work. 
Parsons ..... iepedaneietonsagsphonionassons 750 0 0 
Ornamental Ceiling. 
Jackson von, a OO 
Hoist. 
TOMNIEN sicscsictisoniberinse 70 0 0 





For works schedule of prices. The following trades 
were acce — 
Iron Shutters.—Clarke & Co. 
Decorations.—Cowtam & Co. 
Scagliola.—Dopson & Son. i 
Engineering and Copper Works.— Pontifex & Woo. 
General Fittings. Aabton. 





For the erection of two new houses and shops, 
Shepherd-street, Mayfair, for Mr. W. H. Whitehouse. 
Mr. Joseph 8. Moye, architect. Quantities supplied :— 

Stoner ... £1,857 0 0 
Sapwell 1,794 0 
Walton .......... dbhanenecndiapabsainiee 1,582 0 








0 
0 





For plastering at Sudly Hall, near Harrow. Mr. John 
Dale, architect :— 
Kastlak 











© .. £3538 0 : 
Ford (accepted) ..... EEE A aE 248 50 
Dow ee 2 Heed, 4 
TU wcasictosindibesdcanentiinbannsdse 235 0 0 
Fe ESA MIRE OT ene 215 0 0 
Baa sass ances sisceteen Bibsbecitaceed 19810 0 





er \ a 
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For age —_ a “ warehouse, Noble- 
treet, City. r. Wm, Smith, architect :— 
aaa ; £330 0 
328 





Mortar ... 
Crabb & Vaughan ........ccccseceees 
Greenwood ........ 








cooococo 


GT sive: ccnnnnionscnees 
TIGRE ccessswns 271 
Dabenee © GOR ccccenstebvisionvlecion - 150 





emer 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


7. H. foaker may remove oven, during term of his leare, set up by 
nim for the purposes of his trade. Trade fixtures are generally re- 
movable).—A. J. P. (a magistrate would probably give the relief 
sought).—W. C. T. (next week).—Seottish Academy (ditto).—J. 8. M. 
{ditto).—J. H.—W.—T. C—W. A—B—R. W.—B. & C.—J. M.B.— 
G, R-Y.—8. & Sons.—J. D. W.—C. M.—W. B.—W. & D.—J. W. D.— 
R. Rk. jon.—N. A. H.—B. P.—Anm Old Founder.—Barrister. —Law 
Institution. 

We are compelled te decline pointing out books and giving 


All statements of facte, lists of tenders, &c,, must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender, not rily for publicati 

Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 








Advertisements cannot be receiwed for the curren 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m. 
on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for Ori- 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office in reply to 
Advertisements, and strongly recommends tiat 
CopriEs ONLY should be sent. 





[ ADVERTISEMENTS. | 

Tut BATH STONE COMPANY, Limited, 
having opened new Quarries, are now prepared to 
supply any of the following STONES, viz., Box, 
Ground, Corsham Down, Farleigh, and Combe 
Down.—Prices and terms on application to E. A. 
Tucker, Manager, 4, Railway-place, Bath. 





CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 25, Old 
Bond-street, and 33 & 34, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
Established 1749. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


To Architects, 
Civil Engineers, 
Builders, &c, 


—— 


THE NEWEST 
DESIGNS 
FOR 


LAMP POSTS, 


Dwarf Gas Pillars, 
Brackets, Lamps, 
Gates, Railings, 

Balcony Panels, Stable 

Fittings, Columns, 

&e. &c, 
will, upon receipt of par- 
ticulars, be Sociol 
free, on application to 
TURNER & ALLEN, 
Ir fe d rs, Engi- 
\ neers, &c, 201, U 
Thames-street, B.C. 














ROFESSIONAL PAPERS on INDIAN 
ENGINEERING. 
Edited by Major J. G. MEDLEY, R.E. Assoc. Inst. CE. 
And Published Quarterly, at ae ene C.E. College, Roorkee, 
Kast Indica. 
Each Quarterly Number contains 100 pages, with several Illustra- 
tions. Specimens can be seen at Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S, 
65, Cornhill, London, where subscribers’ names will be received. 


The lst and 2nd Volumes ¢ Nive Quarterly numbers), are 
now ready. Paleo of abtnan Sen weal tune te clete. . 


ANUAL of HYDROLOGY. 


. By N. BEARDMORE, CK. 
Division I.—Hydraulic and other Tales for computing the flow of 
one Gas, aud other fiuids through pipes: with descriptive 
r. 
Division IJ.—On Rivers and Volume of Water ; on Percolation ; on 
Wells and Springs ; on the Flow in Sewers, and Water Supply, with 
thei Ce lpia, 





CIENTIFIC BOOKS, published by 
ATCHLEY & ©O. 106, Great Russell-sirert, Bedford-square, 
W.C. on ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE. SURVEYING, MILI. 
TARY, CIVIL, and MECHANICAL BUILDING, MONUMENTS and 
DECORATION. A new Listsent free. If amount of books remitted, 
sent carriage paid, 


EW OOURTS of LAW DESIGNS.— 

An important Deseriptive and Critical Article upon these 

. by an eminent Writer on Architecture, appears in the 

MARCH number of “ BELGRAVIA,” —a London Magazine, con- 

ducted by M. KE BRADDUON. Now Ready. Price One Shilling. 
Office, Warwick House, Paternoster-row. 








THE ADVANCE OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
New Volume, now ready, for 1867, with Portrait of Professor Wheat- 
stone, D.C.L. LL.D. F.K.S. price 5a, clath (vostage 4d.), 

HE YEAR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE 
and ART; exhibiting the most important Improvements 
Discoveries of the past Year in Mechanics and the Useful Arts, 
Natural Philosophy, Electricity, Chemistry, Zoclocy and botany, 

Geology aud M 


+ Meteorology. and my. 
By JOHN TIMBS, F S.A. 
Author of “ Curiosities of Science,” &c. 
* Ably and b tly piled.”—Ath 
*,* The Volumes for 1861 to 1966 are still in print, price 5s. each, 
aa well as the #x'ra Volume (International #xhibition, 1452), price 6s. 
LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E U. 


OOKS on ARCHITECTURE, FINE 


ARTS, PAINTING, and 8CULPTRE, Puahlished on the Con- 
tinent.—Vide WILLIAMS & NORGATE’s FINE ARTS CATA- 
LOGUE, Post free one stamp. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henristta-street, Covent Garden, 
London ; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 
The First Part of the ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, published in 
the Art Journal, will appear in the April Number. 


HE ART JOURNAL, for March (price 
2s. 6d.) contains :—LINE ENGRAVINGS—" Aatolycus,” after 
C. R. Le lie, RA. ; “Art-Critics in Brittany,” after A. 3 lomon ; 
‘The Fish Market,” after R. P. Bonington. LITERARY CONTRI- 
BUTIONS—“The Knights of the Middle Ages,” by the Rev. E. L. 
Cutts, B.A. Illustrated; “ Sculptors’ Quarries—the Oolites. Bath 
and Caen Stone,” by Professor Ansted ; ‘‘ Modern Painters of Bel- 
gium—A. Dillens, P. Van Schendel, Madame Geefs,” by James 
Dafforne, IWustrated; “Physiology of Binoenlar Vision,” by A. 
Claudet, F R.S. with Diagrams ; ‘ Hiscoric Devices and Radges ” by 
Mrs. Bury Palliser, IMustrated; “Textile Fabrics of Tadia,” by 
Colonel Taylor, &c. &c. 
London : VIRTUE & CO. 26, Ivy-lane, Paternoster row. 


WHE PRACTICAL MECHANIC’S 


JOURNAL for MARCH. Price ls. With two Plate Engravings 
of “ Wright's Direct Action Stamping Mill” and “ Van Bruyssel’s 
Biectric Clock,” and Tweuty-nine Woodcats, 

Original Articles on Some Points of Practice in Iron Founding ; 
On the Prevention of the Fouling of Screw Propell«rs; The Great 
Lattice Iron Viaduct of Busseau d’Abun J anctiow, Montlucon and 
Lamoges Railway; The “ Abutment” Engine; Whitworth’s Im- 
proved Artillery Cartridges; Krauss’s Oil Vessel for Locomotive 














PERFECTION in BOOK - KEEPING.— 


been adopted by many large firms, Also a modified arrangement, b 
Single-Entry, suitable for small Builders. —Address wd 
George’s-road, Regent’s Park. 





TO JOINERS. 
GOOD JOINER WANTED, imme- 


diately.—Apply to Mr. ALLEN, Builder, Ware. 





A GOOD FIGURE PAINTER Required. 


Also ONE for SCROLL WORK. Constant ploy 
Inquire at 83, City-road. 


OOKKEEPER WANTED, one with a 

practical ledge of Buildi or I gery preferred. 
As it would be for a p y, refe mast be undeniable.— 
Applicants to state age, experience, and +alary.—Address, 574, Office 
of “The Boiider.” 


C ITY of LON DON.—SANITARY 

















IN®PECTOR.—The Commissioners of Sewers of the City of 
London will meet in the Gutidhall of the «aid City, on TUESDAY, 
the 12th day of MARCH next, at TWELVE o'clock at noon pre- 
cisely, to ELECT a SANITARY INSPECTOR. at a salary of 1402. per 
anvam. Candidates must be practics!!y aciusinted with butiding 
works ; and are to send in their applications an: testimomials, stating 
fu'l particulars as to past employm nt &c. with certifieate of age, 

dd d to the dersigned, on or before MONDAY, the 4th 
MARCH next, aud will have to attend a Committee for examination 
on aday which wili then be communicated to them. The perron 
elected must give up his whole time to the duries of the office, 
particulars of which may be had on application to the undersigned, 

JOSEPH DAW, Principal Clerk. 
Sewers Offices, Guildhall, 19th February, 1267 











PuirZzWwiLuiaM MUSEUM, University of 
Cam —The Place of CURATOR of the BUILDING is 
| mow VACANT. His duties are to take charge of the building, to 
| watch its condition, and to report any repairs that may be from time 
| to time required ; to attend to the warming sppsratus and to the 
| cleaning of the building and fixtures ; and to manage the admission 
| of visitors to the Museum according to rul~s laid down for that pur- 
pose. One servant will be assigned to him. The carator’s salary is 
1001. a year. Candidates shouid send a!i particulars, in writing, of 
their qualifications and experience, p i by testi la, to 
us, endorsed “ Curator, Fitzwilliam Museum.” on or before SATUR- 
DAY, the 16th of MARCH instant. sUMPTER & CRANE. 
| 8, Pree School-lane, Cambridge, March 1, 1867. 


if 

OREMAN WANTED, a thoroughly ex- 
perienced Man, for two years certain, to undertake the entire 
superintendence of the Erection of Tea and Twelve-roomed houses. 
None but wetic and th ghly compete t men, with personal 
references from last employer. No testimonials only will be enter- 

tained.— Address, 696, Office of “‘ The Batider.” 
A Handy MAN also WANTED, used to Time and Storekeeping. 














FFICE BOY WANTED in an Engineer's 

Office. An intelligent Youth who writes well would have 

opportunities of improvement. Salary small.—Apply, stating age 
and terms, to E. F, care of Mr. Ingram, 9, Pariiament-street. 





Cylinders. 

Recent Patents. 

Law Reports, Reviews of Books, Mechanic’s Library, ©: pond 
ence, Scientific Societies, Marine Memoranda, Monthly Notes, List of 
Patents, &c, 

London: LONGMANS, Paternoster-row; Editor’s Offices (Offices 


for Patents), 47, Lincoln’s-Inn-tields, 





and MACHINES. 





LUMBER WANTED.—A good Plumber 

may obtain Constant Employment, if a steady and respectable 

man Wages 5s, 2d. per day.—Apply to Messrs. GEO. COOPER & 
BON, Windsor. 





BE BOOK of FARM IMP ELEMENTS DP EQUIRED at once, by a Builder in the 


By JAMES SLIGHT and R 8. BURN. 
Edited by HENRY STHPHENS, F.K.S.E. 
Royal 8vo. with 875 Engravings. Price 21. 2s, half-bound. May be 


had separately, viz.— 

I. ARCHITECTURAL and ORNAMENTAL. 
On the Formation of Gardens—Construction, Heating, and Ventila- 
jation of Fruit and Plant Houses, Pits, Frames, and other Garden 
Structures, with Practieal Details, Illustrated by 1,073 engravings, 
Ppp. 776. 2f 10s 

II. PRACTICAL GARDENING.—Contains: 
Directions for the Oalture of the Kiteben Garden, the Hardy fruit 
Garcea. the Forcing Garden, and Fiower Garden, ivelading Fruit and 
Plant Houses, with select Lists of Vegetables, Fruits, and Plauts. 
Pp. 868, with 279 engravi 1. 178. 64. 

WM. BLaCKWovuD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





AILWAY COMPENSATION, 
ESTATES, ASSESSMENT. 
By THOMAS MORRIS, Architect. 
2ad Edition. 4. cloth 
Contains Articles on Real, Copyhold, and Life Estates; Personal 
Casualties, Leases, Annuities, Reversions, Kasemeuts, Fixtures, 
Nui ‘lassificat of Interests, Tables of Values. the Mode of 
Preparing and Prosecuting Claims, Parochial Assessment, &c. 
DILAPIDATIONS (Ecclesiastical and 
Genera)). By THOMAS MORRIS, Architect. 3s. 61. cloth. Has 
ebapters on Frecholder, Tenant without I b t, I bent, 
Impropriator, Churchwarden, Tenant-at-Will, Yearly Tenant, Lessee, 
Fixtures, Fire Insurance, &c. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C 











ARCHITECTS. — PARTNERSHIP.— | 


A GENTLEMAN, lately commenced practice, desires [a 
JUNIOR PAKTNERSAIP. Has had experionce in first-rate offices, 
and is a g& iraugh and desig An elderly gentieman | 
desirous of being reieased from the more arduous duties of saperiu- | 
tending a practice, would find this an excellent opportunity of | 
securing an able and ea 
culars, to ARCHITECT, Post-office, Highgate, N. 


ARTNERSHIP (1,000/. to 3,0001. avail- 


able)—Mr. J. LILWALL bas several eligible Crieuts, with 
capital as above, and two or three with larger sums, ready to embark 








rnest coadjator —Address, stating full paiti- | : 


country, a Young Man as JUNIOR C!.ERK. He must write 
a good hand, be correct at figures, trace and draw neatly, and be 
respectable and trustworthy.—Terms and refereuces must be stated 
in own handwriting —Adply to B. C. R. Post-office, Worthing. 


URVEYOR and INSPECTOR of NUI- 
SANCES — WANTED, by the Local Board for the District ef 
Bacup, a Person competent to undertake the duties of SURVEYOR 
and INSPECTOR of NUISANCRKS, as specified in the By-Laws of the 
Board (a copy of which may be had on application to me). enclosing 
ge stamp. He will be required to devote the whole of his time 
th the service of the Board, an‘ to reside tn the town. Salary 1302. 
per annum.—Applications, stating age, experience. aud qualitications, 
accompanying ‘estimonuials, to be seut to me, marked “ Application 
for Office of Surveyor and Naisance Laspector,” ou or before the 8th of 
MAKCH next, EK. M, WRIGHT, Law Clerk. 


Bacup, near Manchester, February 21, 1857. 











TO PAINTERS, &c. 


| WANTED, an experienced DECORATIVE 


PAINTER and PAPERHANGER. Constant.—Apply to 





T. PACKEK, Decorator, Swansea. 


ANTED, a FOREMAN for a small! 
F | I amenities by letter, W. G. D. Post-office, 


ANTED, by a BUILDER and DECO- 
RATOR, employing about 50 hands, an euergetic Man to 

ASSIST in the MANAGEMENT of the BUSINES4. Must be com- 
petent to estimate for repairs, take out quantities, and superintend 
works, and pos+e:s a character that will bear the strictest investiga- 
tion. To a suitabie man 4 y, With a liberal aad increasing 
salary, is offered.— Address, stating age, yualifications, and salary, to 

A. care of Mr. Horton, 92, Packington-street, N. 


TO ZInCWORKERS.— 
ANTED, a ZINCWORKER. One who 
boroughly tands the trade, who is also clever and 
steady. A single young man preferred.—Apply, by letter, to G. C. 
‘natham-hou «s, Brixton-hili, ®. 


ANTED, an experienced energetic Man, 
as FOREMAN in the Breetion of some Buildings, —— 

to take charge of materials, measure up work, &c.— Apply on Mou 
te One and Half-past Three), to PALMER & 3ON, Palace 














a 











in some sound Mercanti'e Enterprise, an established proved Busi 
preferred, a safe investment being «a primary object.—Commanica- 
tions (confidential) to 1, 8t. Swithin’s-lane, E.C. 


KUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 


TO 
ILDERS thoroughly experienced in House 
Work, may be OBTAINED at the House of Oa!l, Marlborough 
Ina, Blenheim-steps, Oxford-street,— Address to the Secretary. 


: > 
ILDERS’ SOCIETY, King’s Arms, 
Poland-steet, Oxford-street, W.—To BUILDERS, .DECO- 
RATORS, and PAINTERS —GIULDE«8, experienced in every brauch 
of the trade, may be ENGAGED at the above Society House, Postal 


communication immediately attended to. 
J. TUNGATR, Secretary. 


EWER VENTILATION.—DETAIL 
DRAWINGS and of the most effectual system of 
EWER VENTILATION will be supplied to Engineers and Archi- 
tects, on application to EDWARD BROOKE, Field House Fire Clay 
and Sanitary Tube Works, Huddersfield. 











not t 
works, Oid For4-road, Bow. 


<, Ti 
ANTED, a respectable Youth as OUT- 
DOOR APPRENTICK, with a moderate premium, to the 
Graining, Ma‘ bling, and wevorating —Apyly at No. 2, Upper North- 


street, Caledouiau-ro.d. Kive’s cross, N. 
Also an IMPROVER ; 0..¢ used to spirit oak. 


yas, an active, energetic MAN, as 











MANAGER of SAW-MILLS and SKC''ND FOREMAN ata 
Timber-yard in the country. All applications mast be io own hand- 
writing, and give fall particulars of previous employment, salary 
required, aud what references can be given.—Address, B, Post-office, 
Luton, Beds, hie BT 

on9° ye 
ANTED, by a large Building Firn, 

50 miles from London, » CLERK. He mast be a fair 
draughtsman, with a good knowledge of accounts, estimating, &.— 
Address, stating terms and references, J. D. No. 6, Hatton-garden, 
Loudon, E.C. 











of Ri characteristics by 
dition vers, and other of 


Division ITL—On Tides, Tidal Rivers, and Estuaries ; showing the 
Ondition assumed by tides where there is the bere, aud where the 
idal wave vanishes ; on the Effect of Improvements ia Tidal Rivers, 

With plates of tidal curves, sections of rivera, covidal lines, &. 
Division IV.— On Raivfall and Evap A ining Tables of 
fall at every elevatiou throughout the British Isles, France, 
y, Italy, Russia, North Awerica, Australia, and Ludia, with 

the best ¢xper'men:s on evaporation in various ¢tumtes, 

A new issue of this work is now ready xt the reduced price of 24s. 
Published by WATERLOW & SONS, 49, Parliamert-strect, West- 
minster; and may be had of SIMPKIN &CO ; WRALES; F, &@ N. 
SPON ; WILLIS & SOTHERAN ; or through any Booksetl 














7 pRATN ACS DEODORIZING, and 
SEWAGE MANURE WORKS, WATER SUPPLY, &—an 
Eng'neer of experience is prepared ce ee eS ake can 
sndeeeea lane naeenos ferent oud; ‘ALPD. ELWIN, C.£. Montford 
Hi , Kennington- n, Londo», 8. a 
“ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS assisted 


in Monthly Measurements and Taking out Qrantitics, Levels given, 


To SURVEYORS, , - 
ANTED, a SITUATION in a Surveyors 
Office, by an efficient ASSISfANT. Good references, — 
Address 608, Office of “‘ The Buiider.” 


TO TIMBER MERCHANTS, &c. 


jy TANTED, by a respectable steady Person, 


weil acquainted with horh the foreign and Koglish timber 














Raitway Curves or Trigonometries! tines net out. Guriers and poets 
work desigued. Plans of Sea-walling and Grotnivg ou & Rew auc 


" approved principle, 


trades, a SITUATION as FOKRBKMAN or CLERK. Highly satisfactory 
references can be giveu,—Address, T. X. No. 20, Stafford- South, 
Westminster. 
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THE BUILDER. 


[Marcu 2, 1867, 








BUILDERS AND CONTR 
ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, as 


SHOP PORFMAN of JOINERS. First-class reference.— 
Address, BATH, 8, Barth-terrace, Union-ro+d, Borough. 


W ANTED, by a steady, practical Man, a 
RE- “ENGAGEMENT, as SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN. 

First-class testimonials; «'so y coleman to preent employers. — 

— FOREMAN, County Club, 43 & 44, Albemarle street, Pioca- 
y 


WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

GENERAL FOREMAN. Joiner by trade, Well up In all 
branches. No objection to town or country. Good references.— 
Address, T. B. 2, Park-road, Richmond, Surrey. 


+ 

VV ANTED, by a Gentleman of great ex- 

perience in Enginerring Works, a SITUATION as AGENT 

to a CONTRACTOR, No objec tion to go abroad ; 
before.— Address, —~y Office of “ The Builder.” 











has been out 





TO PLUMBERS AND PAINTERS. 


ANTED, by a steady, Handy Man, | 


aged 35, a Constant SITUATION in a General Jobbing Sho T, | 


where he is required to tura his hand to the general branches. ~ 
Address, G. 18, Dempsy-street, Stepney. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITU A-| 


TION in a Buider’s or Architect's Office. He can make 
tracings and do the detail drawings, and will mtke himeelf useful. A 





liberal snm will be given for board and looging.—Address, tou Mr. | 
j 


HOLL UNSHED, | 14, > N North | Bauk. Regevt’'s Park, 








TO BUILDERS AND HOUSE DECOR ATORS, 
JANTED, JONSTANT EMPLOY- 


MENT, bya thorough'y experienced Paperbanger. Wonld 
not object to fillup time at painting if required. Country only.— 
Address, W. FALCONER, 34, Suff.lk street, Borough, S.E 


WANTED, by a steady practical Man. 
SITUATION as OUT-DOOR FOREMAN. Just comp! 
ajob. Good references,—Address, J. 8. 17, James-street, York- street, 
Wa! worth. 


annie 

WANTED, by a Young Man, aged 21, a 
SITUATION as BUILDER'S CLERK. &c. Six vears’ experi- 

ence. Good references.—Address, C. P, 25, West- street, Brigt htow. 

0 SURVEYORS AND ENGINEERS. 


ANTED. by a Young Man, who has had 


four years’ experience with an eminent London firm, a 
SITUATION in a Surveyor’s or Ergineer’s Office. Is competent to 
carry ont working drawings of machivery, buildings, &c.—Adidress, 
A. B. Post-office, Croydon. 





e-) 

















TO BUILDERS, PAINTERS, AND OTHERS. 

as ~ y 
W~ ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 

SITUATION as a PEOVER, to the Painting, a. Wages 
mnie. Good references cin be given.—Adiress, T. A. 8. Pust- 
office, Queen’s-terrace, Camden road, ( anaden Town, N E. 


ANTED, by a Person, practically 

acquainted with all the building trade+,a SITUATION as 
CLERK'of WORKS. Salary required, 2/7, 124. 6d. per week. Good tes- 
timonials.— Address, H. 4), Baxeudaie-stiect, Birdcage-walk, pear 
the Hackney-road. 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 21, the 
son of a builder. a SITTATIUN. I; a good Dranghtanan 
and Colourist, and bas had experience in taking out quantities, pre- 
paring estimates, and measuring up work.—Acdress, statieme par- 
ticulars, to H. B. D. care of C. Dorrell, 5, Tavistock row, Covent- 
garden, 





TO BUILDERS, 
7 x T 
\ JANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 
EsTIMATING CLERK, by a thorongh!y competent Measnrer, 
practically experienced in Building work * a good draughtsman 
References first-clses —Adaress, 8. T, CLERK, 3, Albiou-place, Upper 
Kennington-!ane, 8, 


WANTED, immediately, by a Young 


Married Man. who is a good dian.h’sman and geneial 
assi:tant, aKF-ENGAGEMENTD in an Architect’s, Surveyor’s, or 
Builder's Office. Good references, nod salary very moderate. — Acdress, 
ALPHA, care of G. L. Barker, Tobacconist, 6, Go=well--treet, City, BC. 


y » y —— 
\ JANTED, a practical WORKING 
FOREMAN Must bea good joiner, and thoroughly under- 
stand every branch of the bat'ding trade. One able to weasare up, 
and a fair draughtaman preferred,— Apply, er with refer- 
ences, to Mr. PIKR, Bail er, R ck uxt th 


y ANTED, a SITU ATION , by a practical 
BRIC KLAYER, to TAKE CHARGE "of a JOB. Town or 
country. —Addres-, F. B. 55, Crawford-st. et, St. Marsleb me 

















TO AR: H'TECTS, &c. SEE 
WANTED, an KNGAGEMENT, by a 


competent CLERK of WOR*8, who has just ecmp!t-ted a 
church at the West-end. Good refercuces.—Address, 582, Uffve of 
“The Builder.” 


TO MASTER B BU ILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 
AN'TED, by a Young Man, a constant 
SITUATION as PLUMBER. No objection to fill up time 
12, 


with painting. Good references. if required.—Address, L. G 
Ni North th-street, Manchest -r-aguare, W. 





WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a. 


Cle'k of Works, a Joiner, experienced in all branches. 
Aged 24. References to several eminent London architec's. Wid be 
diser sen gaged in & week,— Address, 282, Office of ** Tne Butider.” 





TO ARCHITECT 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 


young Man, aged 22. Can prepare drawings from rovch 
sketches, get out details and working drawings, and assist at esti- 
mating. Can produce a specimen of his drawivgs, Only « moderate | 
salary pai Address, A, 24, Liahet-steeet, New North-road, 
Islington, N 


\ ANTED, a SITUATION, 


prtent BUILDER'S CLERK. 





Is well a in the nenai Office 


duties, is a good draughtsman, and could take the manage nent of | 


alterations or repairs if required.—Address, A. B. Mr. Pike, Siationer, 
Whitehore-stree:, Piceadilly. 





TO LAND AGENTS, SURVEYORS, &c. 


Mas 
ANTED, by a Young Man, an EN- 
GAGk MENT, as ASS) STANT. Gael sarvegen. peat dranuhte- 
ey well arquainted with the routi:e of an ageut’s: filce. First- 
class reterene-s, Town preferred. — Address, BELA, care of Thos. 
Meadowr§é Co, 35, Milk- street, Coeapide : 4 ; 


al 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as firet class PLUMBEX. Good gas and hot-water 
fitter. First-clas« reterence will be given if required.— Addieas, & G 
York Coffee: -house, 10, Union-place, Marylebone New- rowd, Loudon, 





TO PLUMBERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


\ JANTED, by a steady Young Man, a 


permanent sit A'NIJN aa PLUMBER oud GASFLITRE, 
Can do piain zine work and glaxing. Town or « untry, Good refer 
ence.— Aadrees, Mr, WICKHAM, 31, Queeu-street, New Town, btrat- 
ford, Eewex, 





W ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 


by a com-| 


TO BUILDERS AND CO 
WANTED, a RE "ENGAGEMENT, as 
FOREMAN ot MASONS, by an energetic and trustworthy 
Man. Aged 30. and can give good references,—Addres, H. B. Post- 
office, Leamington, 


TO RUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


WANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 

aged 21,an ENGAGEMENT ina small Fstablishment, to 
assist in the office, keep the workmen’s time, &c. and would 
h'meself generally useful. Oulery moderate. aneatiiont ¢ damaerenh 
security if required.—Ad ‘ress, W. 115, Hackney-road, N.B. 


0 ARCHITECTS, 


ANTED, . RE - ENGAGEMENT, 


town or countey, by a well-qualified ASSISTANT, wa = 
in working and fini-hed drawings, detail, and — Four years 
with an eminent London architect.—Address, G. P. Annan-place, 
Gods Biation-road, Tan bridge Wells. 























| boiiding trace. Carpent.r and j.iner by trade. Good reference. 
| Aged 30,—Address, W. A. University Coflve house, Tottenham-court- - 


NV ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young 
Man, who thoroughly unéeratands TR ACING end COPYING 
\ Ne Good references.—-Address, A. B. C, 7, Chatham -road, 
Grosv: nor-street, Camberwell, 8. 





TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 


WANTED, by a Young Man, who has been 

actively engaged for the last six years upon railway work, 
town drainage, and general surveying of estates, &o. an ENGAGE- 
M+NT as av ASSISTANT. Does not mind going abroad, should the 


—. 
HITECTS AND CONTRACTORS, 
ANTED, | by a practical Man of 


years’ ¢@ experience, a re “ey 
WORKS or GENERAL FOREM dtang we cuex 2 ct 
veyor. Well up in all branches at the building trade, Gente 





monials, Town, country, or abrowd,—Address, D. W, Sood at. 
Paussey, Stationer, Exeter-street, Sloane-street. ‘aw, Mr, 
TO BUILDERS. "cia 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 20, ay 
ENGAGEMENT in a Builder's office in London. Can aq 
dimensions, copy aad trace drawings, and understands the pone 
part of the trade. Good references,—Address, J. H. 8. Post. 
Littlehampton. Ost offer, 





ce 


RATORS AND BUILDERS, 


rANTED, "by a Young Man of education, 


a good dr ughtenan, and of some experience. a St 
iu a first-class house. Salary not so much considered as = 
nity of extending his knowiedge of business.—Apply to A. 6, 
Grosvenor-street West, Eston square, 8.W. 


TO SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, &c. 

ANTED, a SITUATION, by a You, 

Man, well acquainted with building, drawing, Peete 

taking off ir, estimating, &c, Ten years’ references in town, 
Address, W .B 63, Hattield- street, }, Stamford-strest, 8. 


TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS, 


ANTED, by a res spectable Young Man, 4 











*ppointment b+ permanent for some years. 
Address, F. A. J, Woithameote Hall, near Rugby. 


0 BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 
Wa NTE D, by a Man, 
three large houses and ame, a RE-ENGAGEMENT * 


GENERAL FOREMAN of WORKS, or Joiners’ Foreman. Practi- 


re ferences,—Addrers, A. Z. 31, Grosvenor-row, Pimlico, t con SE 


ew ly acqnainted with all branches of the building trade, First-class | Wan TED 


TO BUILDERS AND DFCORATORS. | 


Wie by a good Grainer, &c. a JOB. | 
Day wok or Piecework. — Address 588, Office of “ The | 
Builder.” 





TO PLU MBERS AND BUILDERS, 


Wa NTED, by a Young Man, who is a 
eae -class easber, a SITUATION or JOB, as PLUMBER | 
Three-brauch hand. Good refarenes if required.— Address, J. W. 

3. ‘Conwatale road, Old St, Pancras, N.W, 


ANTED, by a respectable Young Man 
(acenstomed to the Bui! ting Trade), to LEARN the TIMBER 
TRAD®, Engli-h or Foreign. Will not object to assist at the hooks. 
A‘‘rees, with particulars, B. 5, Su-sex-terrace, York-place, Barns- 
bory 


Want ED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 

CLERK of WORKS, or GENERAL FOREMAN. Well 
versed in a'l building branches, Carpenter and joiner by trade. 
References from two let employers.—Address, W. M. No. 6, Bloane- 
aqnare, Chelsea. BW, 














TO BUILDE RS AND OTHERS. 


Wan YTED, by a very respectable Lad, aged | 

18 a SITUATION in an fice, or as Timekeeper, Writes a 
good hand, and has some knowledge of bookkeeping. Salary no 
primary ot ject. First-class refereoces.—Address, H. R. Post-office, 
Andover, Hants. 


\ TANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 
4 » SITUATION as TIMEKE®PER to a Builder. I+ willing | 
a vod references can be given, and 
H. 50, Lee-street, Kingsland-road. 





to make himself cenera!ly usefol. 
8 curity if reg juired. _ — Address, C. I Cc. 


Ww ANTED, by a good PLUMBER and 
G4SSTTT*R, a constant S'PUATION. Understands bath- 
work, and all kinds of iron pipe-work, Would not objeet to fill op 
bis trme in printing if require’. Piecework taken.—Address, R. P. 
13, Shard’s-road, Peckham, Surrey. 


TO ARCITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 


Wa NTED, by the Advertiser, aged 18, 

an PA GAGEMENT as «bove. Has been three vears in an | 
Architect's Office in London.—Address, W. P. M. Holly House, Old | 
Brentford, W. 














TO COUNTRY BYILDERS, 


Wan YTED, by a Young Man, a Joiner, 

EMPLOYMENT, in the Country. Has bad several years’ 
experience ‘in London.—Address, A. K. 5, Morpeth-street, Green- 
str: vey london, } N NE. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHE 


War: TED, by a steady. ; peacteeal STONE- 

MASON, any quantity or ki ind of LABOUR of MASONS’ 
WORK, to take ‘enb-contract at low prices. Church or house work, 
or stone and labour if required. Twa or country. Undeniable re- | 
ferences given, —Addres«, R. He woods Library, 57, + Holloway- “read, | 





emmaenn a —ememcimeminemmemens | 


W: ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 18, a 

SITU TION in an Architect’s or other office. Hasa send 
taste for drawing. Good references.— Address, A. G. 10, Little James- 
street, » Bed ford- row, Wo. 





TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
7 
\ JANTED, by a Young Man, a good 
Plumber, a arrt ATION, for # constancy or Job.—Address, 
Cc. B. P. No. 51, Whitmore- road, Hoxton, N. 
TO TIMBER AND STONE, MERCHANTS. 


AN ‘TED, a SITUATION as CLERK. 


Age 22. Near'y seven years’ reference. Good accountant, 
bpualiboonaenins W. A. B. Hiscoke’s Library, Richmond, 8.W, 








TO MASTER PLUMBERS OR BUILDERS. 
wat NTED, EMPLOYMENT, as WORK- | 
ING FOREMAN or otherwise, A pee plumber, painter, 
and glazier.— Address, A. B. 36, Stafford-street, Liseon-grove, N.W. 








TO GENTLEMEN about TO BUILD. 


Man, EMPLOYM RNT to prepa’ e plans, specifications, &c. on 
moderat terms, Also, work measured aad valned.— Address, 8, J. B. 
care of Mr, Rovinson, Stationer, saat street, nba 8.W. 





To ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


| WANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION as CLERK of WORKS, or Builder’s Foreman. Joiner 
hy trade, Salury low. Refereuoe satisfactory. Aged ¥%8.—Addreas, 
B Mr. Imber’s, Orcbard-str-et, St Albans, Herts, 


TO BUILDERS, &c. 


V J ANTED, to APPRENTICE, a Youth, 


14 vears of age, to the above business, in a thoroughly reapect- 
able and comfortable home, where hi« interests wili be strictly 
attended to~- For particulars, apply to P. 8, “Journal” Office, 
Eveshsm, Worcestershire, 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


W ANTED, by a steady and thoroughly 

practical Man, an ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL FOREMAN, 
Well up in setting out all kinds of work, preparing working draw - 
jogs orto superintend a job. Understands every branch of the 











road. 


Good references given.— 


| Builder 


SITUATION as fi Good referenos, t required. 
Adress, G. F. 8. 4, Seuth strect, Pentonville, 4 


ANTED, by a steady Young Man, 3 


SITUATION as an IMPROVER in the PLU MBING.~ 





about the finish z Address, V Ww. B. 4l, Bermondsey New- road, Old Kent- read. 


To BUILDERS AND HOUSE DECORATORS, 

a SITUATION, as FORE. 
MAN of PAINTERS, Ts a good sign wether and gilder,- 

eencian H. 51, bedeneap escaibannetrad Harrow-road, Paddington, 
TO PLUMBERS AND HouaR DECOR «TORS. 


i\ ANTED, to APPKENTICE a respectable 
YoOurTa, ond 17, for four years.—Apyly, 43, Brunswick. 
street, Hac kuey- -road, 








TOF RUIL DERS. 


\ ANTED, a SITUATION as GENERAL 

FORKM AN. in the neighbourhood of Teddington. Good 
references as to sobriety, honesty, and ability.—Address, T. W, the 
Library, Upper Teddington. 


Ww: ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 2l,a 
708, as IMPROVER, in a good Jiner’s Shop.—Addren, 
M.7 7, Richey place, Notting-dale, Notting-hiil. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, PLASTERING to any amount 


by the PIECE, by a practical Man. No ohjection to the 
| country. Labour centasliPonoscnadns 644, Office of “The Bui'der.” 


AN TED, a SITUATION, as thorough 
practical PLUMBER, PLAIN ZINC WORKER, &e.— Addrex, 
W. ROBSON, 5, Francis-street, t Batt a, Surrey. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND SCRVEYORS. 
‘(YH E Advertiser is desirous of a RE 


ENGAGEMENT on some WORK, at bome or abroad ; hw 
just completed a forelgn engagement. First-class testimonials.— 
Address, P. J. B, cara of W. Hopercaft, 1, Mivcing- lane, EC. 


TO BUILDERS, 


(HE Advertiser, who has served his articles 

with a Surveyor and Architect, WANTS an ENGAGEMENT in 
a Builder's Offive (where be would have an opportuuity to see th 
practiial working of the trade) as DRAUGHISMAN, &c.—Address, 
F. N. 6, Old Broad-street, E.C, 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS, &. 
HE Advertiser, who has served his articles 


with a provinetal architect and town aurveyor, avd has been 
accustomed to drawing, squuing and abstracting, land sarveying, 
aud levelling, and the geversi routiue of an office, is desirous of an 
ENGAGEMEST as JUNIOR ASSISTANL.—Addrese, 658, Office of 
© The Builder.” 






































TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &o. 
THE Advertiser wishes for an ENGAGE 
MENT, with the above. Is a fair general and perspective 
draughtsman and colourist. First-class references.— — Address, 652, 
Office of ‘* The Builder.” 





‘0 DECORATORS. 


HE AAvertionr, a GILDER, is desirous of 

a SITUATION ; wilting to fill ap tims as painter and paper 
hanger. Several years’ experience iu first class shoys ia \ town. 
Can ng references. Town or country,—Address, 533, Uffice of “ The 








TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND OTHERS. 


HE Advertiser is desirous of an EN- 
GAGEMENT. ‘8 a good general Draughteman, Colouriat, ant 
Surveyor —Address, T. J. K. 53, Kiverbail-street, Waudsworth-! 


south Lambeth. 
[HE Advertiser requires an ENGAGE- 





MENT in a Builder's, Contractor's, or Company's Office. 4 
accustomed to measuring, abstracting, bookkeeping, and correspon 
ence,— Address, H. Couuty ial na Norqicn. 


TO “ARC HITECTS. 


HE Advertiser is desirous of an ENGAGE- 
MENT in the office of » provincial Architect in ccolesiaction! 
practice He is competent to design, make fi ished a ee 
drawings, and is a good perspective draugbtsmau aud Grove, 
Terms moderate. Aged 32—Address, A. W. lia, Elm F 
Hammersmith, w. 


LASTERING WANTED, Labour and 
Materials, or Labour ouly References given. —address, ¥ 
DAVIS, 33. Store-street, Bedford-square, W.C. 
Dra: SA SEAS alia 
TO AKCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, AND BUILDERS. . 
RAWING CLERK, accustomed to - 
struction and detail and writings, 4-sires an ENGAGSUE 
ata moderate salary. Has been in architectural aad a 
firms, and wow about to be disengsged.— Address, H. B,No. 7, 
Grove-terrace, Albion-read, Lower H lioway, N. 


NLERK of WORKS, or GENERAL FORE: 
MANT.—WANTED, au ENGAGEMENT, as above. vi 
in all the building branches. First-class refereuces, &.— 
A. B, No. 7, Alma- , Aima-road, Ber saceaany. 


























A competent ARCHITECTS ASSISTANT, 
well up in construction, working drawings dunign, 0 othe 
en, desires an ENGAGEMEN I.—Address, 578, Oxlice 
Buiider.” ee ee 
TO LAND SURVEYORS AND VALUERS. 
GENTLEMAN of experience desires 
RE ENGAGEMENTS with a Survesor aud Valuer. 


Fanyement for future Partuership nut oljected to.— Address, 
Office of “ The Builder.” 
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